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HANDBOOK OF COLOR 
By Ina M. Germaine 


Valuable hints and practical rules on how to achieve 
color harmony in your home. An excellent color chart 
suggests how to plan and carry out decorative 
schemes as well as any professional. $3.00 


THE LAST STRONGHOLD 
OF BIG GAME 


By A. R. Siedentopf 


For fifteen years A. R. Siedentopf, engineer, lecturer and 
naturalist, lived in Tanganyika Territory in East Africa 
hunting wild animals and studying their habits. He fol- 
lowed and killed the most dangerous beasts of- prey—the 
snarling, treacherqus leopard, the rogue elephant, the killer 
lion, the ruthless,” vindictive buffalo, the raging, blundering 
rhino, the crafty crocodile that takes so many lives. A 
brilliant and exciting book which has captured the spirit, 
the color and the magic of East Africa. 32 pages of big 
game photographs. $3.00 
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Collecting 
Antiques 


In America 
By Tom Ormsbee 


A thrilling omnibus of American an- 
tiques by one of the country’s fore- 
most authorities: furniture, glass, 
china, silver, pewter; prints, etc.— 
their histories and how te’seleet them. 
48 pages of photographs interpret the 
text. Nearly 400 pages. $4.00 


A TREASURY 
OF ANTIQUES 


Edited by 
Robert Medill McBride 


This introduction to the selection of 
antiques will yield dividends and di- 
version for many years to come. A 
pageant of wide variety ranging from 
Georgian highboys to Chinese teapots. 
About 350 photographs. Large size. 
2nd large printing. $4.00 
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THE DESERT 


. By Sande Miles 


hree aes easterners become desert 
‘adventurers and go prospecting for 
| gold, help the sheriff capture a danger- 
IP ous criminal, and have enough adven- 
- tures to satisfy every excitement-loving 
boy and girl. 16 full-page black and 
white illustrations. — Ages 10-16. $2.50 


FIGHTERS FOR 
ae ~ 


_ By Harlan 
_ Eugene | Read 


The great story of the fight for liberty 
| waged. by famous men and women from 
' the time of Ancient Greece to the pres- 
“ent. Teen agers and adults will find this 


inspirin reading. Ileustrated. 
ee 288 pages. $2.50 


A YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
BOOK OF ATOMIC 
“Re ENERGY 
By Robert 
D. Potter 
All the basic knowledge necessary to 
‘an easy understandi of the atomic 
age. By the Science itor, The Ameri- 
' can Weekly. “As a physicist he knows 
his subject; as a seasoned journalist he 
‘knows how to discuss it with the sim- 
plicity demanded.”—N. Y. Times Book 


eview. Profusely illustrated. 
Teen age. $2.50 
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‘True stories of how the heroes of famous 
ovels were created by their authors 
from Robinson Crusoe to The Virginian. 
Fifty” dramatic picniendes. Illustrated. 

Teen age. $2.00 


PATCH 


By Elizabeth 


ye ures of. ane the youngest pony 
n the zoo, who ran away and found 
y named Joe. Beautifully illustrated 
hree eaiets by James H. Davis. 

2 : Ages 4-6. $1.50 


By Janet Bell 


¢ ng and. Sopeaune ‘story of 
e David’s daytime adventures which 
1e. ells his father each evening. Beau- 
Ilustrated in three colors by 
Ages 8-5. $1.50 
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Enjoy summer rides over Tucson’s desert 
trails—trade fur coats and galoshes for 
frontier pants and western hats. Winter 
here is warm and dry, with more sunshine 
than any other resort city in America. 


Take’ #*easy — or be active from sun-up 
to dusk~it’s visitor’s cheice at Tucson’s 
scores of great cheerful, comfortable 
guest ranches. 


Romance surrounds you in this scenic 
wonderland. Historic sites, national parks, 
old Mexico next door—all await your ex- 
ploration in this informal and healthy 
2800 ft. altitude. - 


Swim—soak up the sun. A winter in 
Tucson does wonders for children. Excel- 
lent private schools. Comfortable hotels. 
Sanatoria. But please make sure you have 
confirmed reservations for living accom- 
modations before coming. 


YOUR PLACE IN THE 
SUN IS TUCSON 


—-SEND FOR FREE BOOK =—-— — (S) S| 
NS 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club hu NS | 
4646-B Rialto, Tucson, Arizona oa 


Please send free illustrated book and full 
information on vacationing in Tucson. 
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A NEW BOULEVARD IN MONTEVIDEO 


Aontevideo’s enlightened civic government employs a large staff of well 
ined city planners who have made their city one of the finest in South 
rica. Here is the new Agraciada Avenue cutting diagonally across the 


; capital. 
[HE CITIES of Latin America took root 


iver four hundred years ago when the Span- 
rds scattered small adobe houses from the 


_ FOR BUSINESS AND PLEASURE AT RIO 


Rio has been equally successful in building 
comfortable and efficient modern office build- 
ings and in creating the six mile long Copa- 

' cabana, one of the finest waterfront beaches 
; and boulevards in the world. 


Fave il 


Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego in communi- 
ties conceived in Spain under the Laws of the 
Indies. The cities of the United States were 
born a hundred years later in clusters of log 
cabins that sprang into being up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard according to the common 
sense dictates of an independent, pioneering 
people. 

These cities of the Americas—North and 
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MODERN HIGHWAYS IN SAO PAULO 


One of the most prosperous and progressive of Brazil’s cities, Sao Paulo 
makes use of underground tunnels to eliminate traffic congestion. Here a 
double tube tunnel provides an unobstructed highway in the center of the 


city. 


South—have come a long way since those 
days. To the south adobe dwellings still 
abound in great numbers but we also find 
modern metropolises characterized: by tall 
skyscrapers, broad boulevards, spacious 
parks, elaborate public buildings, and quiet 
residential districts. To the north you still 
find log cabins in many regions (seven hun- 
dred were torn down to make way for Oak 
Ridge, the atom-smashing center), and you 
find skyscrapers even taller than those to the 
south, advanced systems of modern highways, 
giant bridges, recreation facilities, and homes. 
In all of the Americas, north and south, you 
find slums and blighted areas in need of re- 
building. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that these cities 
north and south of the Rio Grande are com- 
posed of the same basic elements, all of North 
America seems bent on going south to see 
what has grown from the little plaza towns 
of adobe and all South America wants to 
come north to see the mighty skyscraper cities 
that have replaced the log cabins. The ques- 
tion is—what is the attraction in Latin Amer- 
ican cities? What do they have to offer that 
makes us North Americans want to leave 
home? 

We have heard a great deal about the Latin 
American way of life. Many of us look 
upon it as something quite different from life 
in the United States. Perhaps we have in 
mind tropical evenings on the boulevard that 
scallops Botafogo Bay at Rio de Janeiro, or 
the six-mile Rambla along the ocean front 
at Montevideo. Or maybe we will seek out 
that quiet plaza that nestles in rapidly grow- 
ing Medellin in a spring-like valley of the 
Colombian Andes, or another plaza planned 
by the Spaniards four hundred years ago in 
Arequipa, Peru. We will ask for guided tours 


and drives along the miles of tree-lined boule- 
vards of Lima, Mexico City and Buenos 
Aires. We will be impressed with the 
spacious parks scattered through the resi- 
dential districts of Bogota, Montevideo, Sao 
Paulo. We will climb every tempting hill 
to enjoy the unbroken views of mountain, 
valley and sea at Bogota, Santiago,-and Rio 
de Janeiro. 

We will see all of this and much more. 
We will see colonial towns of the past, archi- 
tectural remains of yesterday, monuments to 
a heroic history. Those of us who keep our 


Let’s take a look, then, at some of the fea- 
tures of these Latin American cities and 
towns and try to understand a little better how 
Latin American urban life influences the plan- 
ning of cities, 

Take a look at boulevards, for one exam- 
ple—the skeleton and arteries of a city. Five 
cities picked at random—Lima, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro—have some 
of the finest in the world. Like the Parisians, 
the Latin Americans enjoy the use of the 
street. In fact, when a man is not to be 
found in his office, the expression in Spanish 
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IN THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL 


Buenos Aires has one of the most ambitious programs for boulevards and green belt parkways 

of any South American city. This is one of the city’s older thoroughfares which was spacious 

enough by former standards, but it is old fashioned and obsolete compared to the new Avenida 
9 de Julio, 460 feet wide with underground parking space. 


eyes open and look behind these signs of 
modernity and luxury will also see shacks and 
shanties known as ranchos, conventillos, or 
corticos, We may be disturbed by them and 
perhasp led to believe that these slums are the 
product of a wasteful, lazy kind of people 
who wait endlessly for manana. 

We will see many contracts that we may 
assume to be non-existent in our way of life 
—characteristics that typify that intangible, 
so-called “Latin American Way of Life,” that 
we find temporarily so attractive to us. But 
will we understand these variances from our 
way of living? Will we stop to consider just 
how different this urban environment really 
is from our own, and, if it is different, how 
it got that way? 
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is not that he is merely “out’—he is en la 
Calle, in the street. The glorified street be- 
comes the boulevard, originally designed for 
show and carriage driving, today used for 
American-made cars, for strolling, as a setting 
for public buildings or fine residences. Ac- 
tually, in spite of the essential “city beauti- 
ful” motivation behind the planning of these 
boulevards many of them serve a real func- 
tion in carrying heavy loads of modern traf- 
fic—automobile, bus and taxi. 

In Lima the old adobe buildings of the 
central portion of the city founded four cen- 
turies ago by Pizarro, the conquistador, are 
giving way to new avenues such as Avenida 
Tacna to the west, and Avenida Abancay 


east of the center of old Lima; both boule- 


~ 


Henry Meiggs—built some of these  boul¢ 


vatds will be joined by a new “Mfalecon 
a river side drive along the Rio Rimac th 
flows through the city. Beyond the cent 
of old Lima this kind of planning was fo1 
seen during the 1920’s when that city s 
denly expanded and its population spread o 
the great triangular delta that makes up. 
Lima region. Tree-lined boulevards, ¢ 
tered with grass and flowers now wale ih 
possible to live in Miraflores on the Pacifi 
some ten miles from downtown Lima, - 
work and shop in town. In designing ¢ 
such boulevard, Avenida Salaverry, the plan} 
ners deviated the alignment from a straigh|h. 
course in order to bring the highway througil 
an existing grove of eucalyptus trees an! 
thereby make the drive more enjoyable. 

The planning of many of Lima’s boule} 
vards—the Paseo Colon, Avenida Brazil, thi) 
Colmena—stem directly from the example), 
established by Baron Hausmann in his 1 
planning of Paris during the last centu 
However, a North American engineer: 


vards according to Latin’ American tasty 
Meiggs came from California about 1860 an i 
undertook many public projects in both Pe: 

and Chile. The Limefios (people.of Li | 
gave him the job of tearing down the grec 
walls of Lima that had been built in medi¢i® 
val fashion one hundred and fifty years b 
fore to protect the city from the ravage 
pirates. In place of these walls, Meiggs buil| 
two great avenues—Alfonso Ugarte a 
Avenida Grau—and the spacious Plaz 
Union and 2 de Mayo which today s 
traffic well and delight the eye with ma 
of red, orange and yellow cannas. On th 
colorful boulevards of Lima the Lime 
drive, walk and enjoy better urban livi 
than would be possible on treeless, pa 
streets. gy li 
In Buenos Aires on the east coast of S 

America, a series of new boulevards : 
easily matched in any North American | 
radiates from the plaza, once lined with s1 


about four hundred years ago. 
being carried outward to the. eels 


Paz. Forming a great crescent ae 

belt parkway will meet the Costanera—tl}? . 
waterfront boulevard that now runs alorl, 
the shore of the famous Rio de la 


a, 
the boldest strokes, regardless of cost, b, 


laying down a basic pattern of bouleva: 
to carry traffic efficiently and at the same tin 
provide breathing space for the porte 
people of this Argentine Capital. Th: 
has completed nine blocks of the world} 
widest avenue—Avenida 9 de Julio—and 

now extending it further. The avenue 
feet wide—spans a spacious undergrour 
garage to help solve the parking -prob 
and pay for the cost of the new boulev. 
Avenida 9 de Julio will eventually be 
tended to link with Avenida General — 


_, the eighteen-mile long parkway which gr 
belts the city. As urban congestion incre 


open spaces and traffic ‘ways to compen- 
r overbuilding and overcrowding the 


eae 


oss the Rio de la Plata, a model system of 
ards both serve traffic well and are a 
‘e to walk or drive upon. Far less 
ngested. than Buenos Aires, Montevideo in 
ry respects is perhaps the best equipped 
“Latin America in so far as urban 
ing is concerned. Her enlightened civic 


SS Se ala ee 


sweeping around the little peninsula 
ich the ‘city stands to carry you along 


Danas Ministry of Public Health in 
cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs is erecting 
many new hospitals and first aid sta- 
tions throughout Peru. 


e A MODERN HOTEL AT CARACAS 


Avila ‘Hotel overlooking the capital of Venezuela is typical of the fine modern hotels springing 
é up all over South America. 


stands without rival for its planned relation- 
ship to an extraordinary site. Here the 
cariocas—people of Rio de Janeiro—can take 
fullest advantage of sea, sun and uplifting 
outlook, no matter what kind of residential 
district they may live in. One can drive 
continuously from the end of the industrial 
district down the Avenida Rio Branco—Rio’s 
main downtown thoroughfare—from the 
Praga Monroe, continuously along the water’s 
edge for a distance of about ten miles to the 
residential districts of Botafogo, Leme, Copa- 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


cabana and Ipauuna. An exhiliarating ride, 

Unlike the cities.of Spanish colonial origin, 
planned according to Imperial dictates, Rio 
developed more like those of the Middle Ages 
in Europe or those of early New England. 
The first streets of that Brazilian capital city 
were laid down like those of Boston, fol- 
lowing the paths of cows as they wandered 
across the marshes. The first main street 
grew out of the read that joined the two 
hills which defended the growing city in 
early times. Some of these early streets are 
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SANTIAGO’S BUSINESS SECTION 


This new building of one of. Chile’s large insurance 
companies stands on Santiago’s Calle Bandera in 


sharp contrast to the older structures, 


Three Lions 


so narrow today that they can only be used 
for pedestrian ways and as such, free of 
automobiles, make ideal shopping streets— 
Rua Ouvidor and the Rua Buenos Aires, are 
two examples. 

Today, large sums of public money are 
beginning to unravel some of this chaos of 
urban congestion in the older areas of the 
city lying behind the beautifully built water- 
front. The two-mile Avenida Presidente 
Vargas, recently completed 250 feet wide, 
slices a direct traffic route through the heart 
of the city, crosses the main thoroughfare— 
Avenida Rio Branco—at right angles and 
connects with the older waterfront drive. At 
the same time the boulevard serves to rehabili- 
tate an extensive blighted area where sub- 
standard housing once prevailed. An entire 
city block on each side of the property has 
been expropriated and these old buildings 
demolished. 

This new boulevard excited the interest of 


Belo Horizonte, in Brazil, which was described in an article in the July 1946 issue of “Travel,” 
out fifty years ago and its streets, boulevards and parks have grown according to the blueprints drawn up by architects, technicians and expert city 


all cariocas and several years ago they wrote 
a special samba about it, telling how the 
Avenida President Vargas came surging 
through the city and the Praca Once (a 
large plaza) ja acabou!—was swallowed up 
in the onslaught. This raucous 74 acabou! 
at the end of the song demonstrates that the 
Brazilians—ever anxious for signs of urban 
progress—shed no tears over the loss of the 
old Praga. Yet, the Brazilians do not always 
turn their backs on the past—they have di- 
vided the new highway at one point to pre- 


serve one of the old cathedrals of historic 
and religious importance. 

Now, after, this brief look at the boule- 
vards of Latin American cities that attract 
us, glance back to our cities at home. Where 
in the United States in a city comparable 
to Buenos Aires—Chicago let us say—do 
you find an Avenida 9 de Julio boldly cut 
through the heart of the city, a whole block 
wide and some nine blocks in length, only 
the beginning of a system of cross city free- 
ways and interior greenbelts? Compare Bos- 
ton and Montevideo: where the former has 
its waterfront cluttered with gloomy wharves 
and warehouses, Montevideo has planned an 
orderly, out-of-the-way industrial waterfront. 
The remaining ocean frontage is developed 
with its magnificent Rampla sweeping around 
the Boston-like peninsula providing an unin- 
terrupted view of the Atlantic. San Francis- 
co’s bay is often compared with that of Rio 
de Janeiro, but that city by the Golden Gate 


BELO. HORIZONTE 


planners, 


has no chain of waterfront boulevards, 
recreation areas and parks linking the Ferry 
Building at the foot of Market Street with 
Yacht Harbor and the Presidio, as one finds 
in the Brazilian capital on the shores of 
Guanabara Bay, It is the deliberate plan- 
ning of these boulevards and drives for con- 
venience, beauty and utility that helps make 
the Latin American cities what they are— 
and makes them beckon to us. 

Now let us consider the parks and open 
areas—the green lungs necessary to all cities. 


vy 


is an example of a completely planned city. It was’ laid 


goes to see the parks and er They a 1 
always filled with people and life in mar 
phases. True, many of our own cities hay 
fine parks, but one finds in Latin Amerie 
a greater abundance of parks close to th 
downtown areas, and the centers of popule 
tion. The Latin American parks evolve 
from the tradition of the plaza—the soci 
center of all Spanish colonial cities—laid ov 
according to the Laws of the Indies. Her 
was placed a small public square and aroun 
it the government buildings, church an 
school. 

Today in the plaza, whee it be. in “th 
smallest hamlet in the Andes or in the heat 
of modern Santiago, and in the larger ut 
ban parks, one.sees constantly reflected muc 
of that intangible Latin American way o 
life. Here the chief activity is the ook 
paseo. By definition a paseo is a walk, 
promenade, or a stroll, or it may be a drive 


i 4 


tay x i ‘ 
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a ride, or a two-weeks pleasure trip. 
word covers a wide variety of recreatior 
activities and the Latins have been cauti 
to provide as many different kinds of | 
facilities as possible in order to meet t 
different interpretations of the wo hae 
pasear is “to relax” and the word col ( 
“passive recreation” in contrast to our gre 
use of “active” sport facilities. Perhaps, 
again is what North Americans see. 
cities of our neighbors—small parks, p! 
boulevards along the water’s edge, fi 


ion from our workaday New Yorks and Chi- 
jagos, Baltimores .and Pittsburghs. ; 
| While our parks are often equipped for 
Active recreation and sports, the older parks 
yf Latin American cities are pleasantly func- 
jional for strolling and generally taking life 
vasy.. This is pica of many of Lima’ 
uxurious plazas, parks and parkways main- 
ained by the municipalities that make up the 
Lima region and the city of Lima itself. One 
varkway is planted with the Jacaranda tree, 


’ The Plaza Bolognesi is a great circle, 
rond point, to use the French term, three 


Ide red cannas and generously 
quipped with benches where people may en- 
loy the flowers. Closer in near the center 
of the city is Exposition Park with its res- 
aurant “La Cabafia” where one may go for 
unch, tea, dinner or dancing in the evening. 
In Chile to the south, Santiago’s parks are 
ess. modern, less colorful than those of Peru 
but full of old-world charm. There is the 
old central plaza at which the city was found- 
.d four hundred years ago. Here you find 
yeople seated at all times of the day, enjoy- 
ing the sun in the cool winter and the shade 
)f the trees in the hot dry summer. There 
s the park Cerro Santa Lucia, built on a 
small hill rising in the center of the city. 
| \ baroque entrance in Victorian style marks 
‘start of a series of winding paths leading 
the top of the hill, where a paved terrace 
yerlooks the city. There in the summer, 
Saturday nights, Santiago’s young men 
| their girl friends dance to a small or- 
estra that plays rumbas and jitter bug with 
qual enthusiasm. The Parque Forestal built 
long the edge of the Rio Mapocho is San- 
jago’s most rustic and restful park. Wind- 
ng, informal paths, large old trees, give 
‘jhe park the sylvan, forest-like quality its 
flame implies. Here you see the mothers and 
lurses of well-to-do families out with small 
hildren scrubbed and dressed to perfection 
vl ile urchins from the slums race around 
vith ‘unbridled freedom. A miniature loco- 
ive and train runs along the Rio Ma- 
sho and takes the children for rides. Be- 
d is the Cerro San Cristobal, topped with 
great figure of the Virgin Mary overlooking 
city and the Andes in the distance. 
Buenos Aires, too, has some attractive 
parks, among them the old plaza in front of 
Casa Rosada at which the city was found- 
je and the Parque Palermo with its rose 
kardens, Spanish tile patios, monumental 
' untains and excellent zoo. ‘Then there is 
ie ass Costanera, the riverside paul 


e n oe hot summer. Fartheron up the 


us Continued on page 32) 


MODERNISM IN RIO 


Rio de Janeiro’s Press Association 
Building has a special type of fenestra- 
‘tion designed to keep out the heat dur- 
ing the hot season, 
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petid mass of blue blossoms, _ planted ae 


it this” same Costanera is now being 
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A NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENT IN VENEZUELA 


The city of Caracas has a long range plan to eliminate slums and replace them with modern housing develop- 
ments. This group of apartment houses was designed with interior courts to provide seclusion and quiet. 
Three Lion 
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by Frank TWlingworth 


Photographs from British Combine 


ACROSS THE MOORS from Scotland to 
Devon in Southern England, over the domed 
hills of Yorkshire and the lush green of the 
Romney Marshes opposite Calais, drifts the 
“baa” of sheep; through the rugged valleys 
of Wales. and across the gentle hills north, 
south, east and west of London. Among 


the flocks work a race of hardy men some 
so conservative they still cling to the pat- 
tern of shears imported by the Romans and 
speak a dialect from pre-Roman times. 
Britain is an industrial nation, we are told. 
Sure she is! But her machinery rests on a 
foundation of wool—wool shorn from the 


England is a highly 4 


industrialized countr 


cupation throughou 


the length and breadth — 
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of the land. 
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CARING FOR AN _ 
ORPHAN 


The good shepherd 
watches over his shee 

with almost maternal 
solicitude. Sometimes 
it is  mecessary to 


acks of tee native to her hills and pastures. 
a if oe He past Britain has leaned heavily 


BR Aner to the E uasoawiesith Coun- 
s, Argentina and Continental Europe, 
ey re playing their part in building up Lon- 
on’s foreign credit account. 

| eg the length and breadth of 


a “Hen, twa, tray .. .; and in the wild 
“of Yorkshire where shepherds still use 
sltic words; “Yan, tan, tether, pether, pimp 
them’s grand yows (ewes), as champions 
owt epee! 

eculiarly, at least one breed of English 
p is so “English” that when exported 
dies out: Herdwicks, “the sheep with four- 
feen ribs.” _ Perhaps the reason is contained 


breed onywhere else.” To him, they’re 
integral part of the mountains, along with 


iS out-sized hill fox, the golden eagle and 
the Herdwick does not thrive outside 
not a true English breed. "Exactly 


e it originated is one of England’s un- 
ae The most popular theory 


Sti ately Aaiributed them egies 
To this day fell farms are some- 
lete with a flock of sheep, a 


eins farms where flocks 
age hange hands under one agree- 


is derived the name 


This husky ewe is the mother of three young- 
sters. One of them stands with her here, still a 
little shaky on its pins, 


The lamb at the right fell to a ledge on a 

precipice and injured itself. The shepherd is 

rescuing it with help of a rope lowered over a 
steep rock, 


In the springtime large herds of sheep and 
lambs move to their grazing grounds in the Lake 
District. 


ment. The age of the word can be gained 
from the records of the once great abbey 
of St. Mary of Furness which in the twelfth 
century had sheep farms called “Herdwyks.” 

Visit these parts when in October the flocks 
are being rounded up. For more than two 
centuries shepherds and farmers have met 
at the same little inn among the rain-drenched 
hills after the sheep have been identified by 
their owners, there to partake of the tradi- 
tional dish—tatie pot. Herdwick mutton, you 
will be told, has no peer; and the loin and 
neck chops are roasted with potatoes in great 
iron cauldrons to be consumed with dollops 
of black-pudding to the tune of many “‘ayes” 
and “nays.” 

Herdwick wool is as valuable as Herd- 
wick mutton. John Peel knew the worth of 


the thick fleece which protects the sheep 
against frigid hill winds and the snow that 
sometimes buries them for days on end; his 
“coat so gray’ was made from Herdwick 
wool. Mixed with a small quantity of ‘Chev- 
iot wool, it is most durable; and quantities 
are being exported to America for carpet man- 
ufacture. 

Many English counties have the equivalent 
of the Cumberland “tatie pot suppers,” to 
say nothing of sheep fairs. 

Bisland’s is the oldest sheep fair in Britain ; 
and the first Monday after September 22 
of each year sees Cornish farmers and shep- 
herds from miles around drive their flocks 
to a field adjoining the parish church of St. 
Protus and Hyacinth, there to watch their 
animals sold by auctioneers with the appro- 
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priate name of Messrs Button and Mutton! 
Thereafter, farmer and shepherd make 
merry. 

What with little beer, less meat, and the 
problem of making suet-dumplings with flour 
supplies so limited, last fall’s feasts were little 
more than spam suppers. But before the war, 
and in the years ahead... 

“Aye,” they said at the Castle & Ball Inn, 
Marlborough, last fall, “Them was the days 
for shepherds’ suppers, afore the war. Last 
time, afore Hitler’s bombers came over, we 
had Marlborough pie (Southdown prize mut- 
ton, red cabbage, beetroot), plumb pudding 
and thirty-three gallons of beer. Free? 
Course it were free—whoever ’eard of a shep- 
herd paying fer his supper after a hard year’s 
work?” 

Regularly every year the flock-masters buy 
supper tickets for their men and take them 
to and from the feast in their carts and cars. 

Master and man sit down together, and 
if the squire is a sheep farmer he’ll be there 
too. Tradition holds the day. Just as in some 
parts the shears used today exactly resemble 
those of Roman times, so the shepherds’ sup- 
pers follow a set pattern, The same dish— 
be it Marlborough pie or tatie pot—is served, 
the same speeches made and, when the beer 
flows, the same songs sung between teeth 
gripping clay pipes. 

The origin of many a shepherd’s song has 
long since been lost in the hill-mists. But 
the words have traveled through the centuries, 
and thus everyone knows the verses when, 
during a recent shepherds’ supper at Marl- 
borough, old Arthur Davies suddenly leaped 
on the table and sang “The Vly Be on The 
Turmut.” 

In the old days, and in remote districts 
today, the shepherds’ wives often foregather 
for “a sitting” while their men revel. This 
means to gather at one house and sing songs 
that keep the knitting needles clicking in uni- 
son and also tell how the pattern is going. 
What less strange than that the verse should 
feature the flocks? One, about Rockie, a 
sheep dog, goes like this: 


Bell-weather of Barking cries baa baa, 
How many sheep have ye lost today? 

Twelve have I lost, eight have I found, 
Run Rockie, Run Rockie, run, run, run. 


Each verse represents a row in a shepherd’s 
stocking, and with each verse the third line 
is changed to “Thirteen have I lost, seven 
have I found,” and so on up to twenty rows. 

Many an English shepherd has a family 
tree as long as that of his flocks. The Rom- 
ney Marsh sheep have the longest traceable 
history in Northern Europe. Flanked by the 
English Channel, and the mighty Wealden 
Forest of Roman days, the strain was kept 
pure; and in Canterbury Cathedral Library 
will be found records of Romney sheep fairs 
as far back as 1275, 

Subconsciously, the Briton, whether or not 
he is a farmer, venerates his island sheep. 
And no wonder! For it was sheep that set 
Britain on the road to being a great power. 

Wool was the jewel of the realm. From 
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it was raised the ransom of Richard III; 
and the long wool of the Cotswolds and the 
short wool of the Severn Valley financed 
Edward’s wars. Round about 1300 Edward 
II’s people were as wool-minded as Queen 
Victoria’s were coal minded. They built 
their homes on a foundation of wool: from 
it dukedoms and great castles sprang. And 
when speculative finance brought» the great 
“woollen homes” crashing, syndicates of small 
men entered the sheep pens and built, not 
castles, but the cosy homes of Coggeshall and 
Chipping Campden, visited by many a Yank 
between 1941 and 1945. 

Chipping Campden was but one of several 
villages turned into prosperous wool-weay- 
ing towns. The fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries saw Cotswold sheep reared 
entirely for their wool; and in time it be- 
came so important a part of English economy 
that the Lord ‘Chancellor of England drew 
attention thereto by sitting on a wool-sack 
when presiding over the House of Lords. 
England built a merchant fleet to carry the 
product of her sheep-hills, and then a navy 
to protect the merchantmen, In turn, fleece 
became a weapon. The great cloth-making 
regions of Europe—Flanders and Florence— 


GRAZING NEAR LOCH VOIL 


The hills and valleys of Scotland continue to provide rich pasturage for sheep as they have for 
centuries past. In the cold winter months shepherds in one valley will lend aid to shepherds in — 
a neighboring valley when heavy snows brings disaster. 


needed English wool; and a ban on its ‘expo 
had the same effect on the Low Countries as 
the American Civil War on Lancashire. — 


more and more loudly in Parliament. Lor 
spiritual and temporal, knights, yeomen, | 
peasants—all grew wool. A rich treasure and | 


Meanwhile, wool was making itself heard 


my 


AT ‘THE FAIR” ee 

More than 11,000 sheep were sold at the latest 
Maidstone Fair where pedigreed stock brings 

Ahigh prices. : a SP; 


sovereign merchandise, it taught the Eng- 
ish their first lessons in taxation and the con- 
trol of revenue by Parliament. 

‘ In the north, the average fleece weighs 
four pounds. Go to the shearings and watch 
thousands of fleeces being trimmed and rolled, 
jtied in bundles and heaped on the ground. 
th mid-day the clippers become silent, 
from t the Bees men uieke their thermos 


aye one wrinkled sage with a huge 
- “An’ thar’s nowt like fat ’am and 
od hunk o’ home-made bread. Ye canna 
‘on a empty belly.” % 

‘he lunch break does not exceed the bare 


ek 


ninin tum of time necessary to wash down 


And only when the sun 


tes ee the sheep are driven back 
9 the Is. Or perhaps to market. , 

of 

epherd lio, asa a ets made the 
ys journey along the roads of the 
Ke wolds (hills) between the markets 


SHEEP DIPPING COMMENCES 


Sheepdipping in Glouchestershire is done under the supervision of the 
* police constable whose duty it is to see that each sheep remains in the 
: dip for the prescribed time. 


ae head does the party straighten its © 


“We usta wa’k all day, living on bread an’ 
cheese an’ fat ham home-cured, and sleep o’ 
the nights in the hedges or wayside pubs— 
good healthy work for a young ’un.” 

Throughout the winter he and his hardy 
fellow workers spent the winter pulling and 
cutting turnips while the flocks grazed in the 
turnip fields. And with March the flock head- 
ed back along the byways towards the moors. 
Sometimes, lambs were born during the long 
trek. And then the shepherd helped them 
by giving them turns in his basket. 

The British shepherd clings to the way of 
his father. He may well use electric shears 
today, but he mourns the loss of the old hand- 
shears. He still uses a horse-drawn hut in 
some parts, with a stove; or watches his flock 
from a shepherd’s bush, or shelter. 

“His allowances, like his crook, have not 
changed in a hundred centuries. The latter, 
its opening finely adjusted to admit the sheep’s 
leg, varies according to the breed of the flock: 
the northern crook would be useless for the 
Romney sheep of the south. But the shep- 
herd’s allowances are fundamentally the same 
throughout Britain. A thousand years ago 
he was given candles for his lamp and meat 
for “Bob,” his dog; today he gets paraffin 
for his lamp and biscuits for his dog, If in 

(Continued on page 34) 


AN AUTUMN LAMB 


This Sussex farmer believes in very early lambing. The crook he 
carries is the same as those used by his ancestors a thousand years 


ago. 


ROUND-UP 


Ten thousand sheep rounded up for clipping 

and marking stretch as far as the eye can 

reach on a roadway near Loch Loyal in north- 
ern Scotland. 
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From a drawing by Netta Aldington 
In the thirteenth century the elegant young noblemen of San Gimignano 
enjoyed the sport of falconry. 


he hee ion 
O an Upimignano 
f San Gimig 


by Hassoldt Davis 


Interwoven with this dramatic story of how 
a beautiful Tuscan town was liberated is one 
of those incongruous, tragi-comic episodes that 
war alone can produce. How four genteel 
old ladies, bewildered survivors of the throng 
of pre-war English tourists, miraculously en 
dured bombardment and famine is a tale 
worthy of the turbulent annals of San 
Gimignano. A_ frequent contributor to 
“Travel”, Lieutenant Davis served with the 
Free French throughout the war. His recent 
book “Half Past When” is a brilliant record 
of his experiences. 

Editorial Note 


ONCE UPON a hilltop there lived four old 
ladies, and their names were Mrs North, 
Mrs. East, Mrs. South and Mrs. West, or so 
they called themselves, for they had been so 
long away from England, and the war had 
beaten so at their little old skulls, that it was 
simpler that way. Also they played bridge, 
and when a shell plunged shivering upon San 
Gimignano in Tuscan Italy, it made a noise 
likes ~Trrrump !” and the one who first shout- 

ed “trrrump!” in echo could have for dinner 
the choice back meat of what sometimes was 
rabbit but usually cat. 

They had been bombed from one inn to 
another in the ancient towered town; the 
Germans had interned them and _ released 
them finally when they needed further jail- 
space, as we, the French, approached. And 
they confidently waited for us, shuffling hag- 


ACS 


gard cards with haggard hands, and crying 
“trrrump!” with each burst that powdered 
their hair in plaster even whiter than it’ was. 
Then they sat listening, deaf as posts, to the 
hush that meant life for a few minutes more. 

And we, the French Moroccan Spahis 
waited, but with little patience; too, for our 
conviction was that the Italian campaign was 
nearly over. We didn’t want to waste men 
but neither did we want to miss this show. 
Our scout cars and tank destroyers had al- 
ready fought half the length of Italy; here, 
however, our job of reconnaisance would log- 
ically be taken over'by the infantry. The ter- 
rain might be superb for the tourist, but it 
was hell on armor. 

So I was “detached” by the Spahis to join 
the mountain riflemen, the tirailleurs, who 


‘ would be in action in the morning. We were 


attacking again, and our plan was to send the 
Americans with their tanks to establish a base 
at 0430 hours, to the left of us, then pump in 
our infantry at 0630 hours towards the tiny 
town of San Donato, which would give us a 
new springboard for assaulting San Gimig- 
nano on the hill. 

San Gimignano must have been hated by 
the Germans. It is one of the daintiest towns 
of Tuscan Italy, with slender towers and tall 
thin grey houses, with nothing architecturally 


ad 


which resembles a sausage or a stein of beer. 
And the English, furthermore, had loved it, i 
and sent their tourists to paint its delicacy. | 
Long ago, even in that year of the end o 
the world, 1000, its bricks were being lov-— 
ingly made into what then were skyscrapers, 
the towers of San Gimignano, and peopl 
were living in grey hovels amongst the } 
proudly. 
I remembered from a little book that there | 
was the Church of Collegiata, where scenes” 
from the Old Testament were depicted on one 
side of the nave, and scenes from the New 
Testament on the other, and one wall Sonal 
the punishments of fleshly sinners, which 
were very frank and severe indeed. Barna | 
and Gozzoli and d’Asciano had been the paint-— 
ars whom I recalled. And I remembered — 
that Dante had come there as ambassador “h 
from Florence on his way to Hell. And that | 


‘a luscious lass, named Fina dei Ciardi, later 


to be sainted, had workc4 excellent miracles 
there, in ‘the-thirteenth century. And that | 
Folgore, the town poet, defeated by his po- 
litical enemies, chanted scandalously to God: i 
“T praise Thee not, O God, nor adore 
Thee; I pray not to Thee, and I thank Thee 
not;.and I serve Thee not, for ] am more 
sick than are Thy souls in Purgatory. Thou 
hast put the Guelphs to such torment that the 
Ghibellines mock and harass us, and if the © 
unjust men should demand duty from Thea 
Thou wouldst pay it readily.” 3 
At that time there were the good things 
still honest, falconry with a bird one loved, 
and fine tables laid clean in sunlight, and 
elegant wenches whom one elegantly pursued. 
Living was gracious in San Gimignano until 
1353 when the Florentines moved stolidly 
into it and made of it a rampart for their own 
wars, much as the Germans were doing now. 
Now it was night, and around us at the 
Command Post were a dozen French and: 


3 ie 


The luxury and_beauty of San Gietgeens 

that existed in Dante’s day was created in we 

spite of constant warfare, viceaes and — m 
treachery. soeabata 


; Netta Aldington 
In winter the mischievous youths of San 
ermignede pelted the girls with soft balls of 
_ snow. 


American radio cars, isolated from the rest 
f the camp by a white tape barrier, reporting 
quietly the messages from our forward 
roops. Our one-of-fives, just behind us, 
| shot deafeningly over our heads, but there 
' as no voice raised in the operations tent. 
| Nine officers stood around the long table with 
eir charts while the colonel gently gave his 
orders and explained, with raised eyebrows 
and a.disdainful forefinger, just how it was 
1at the battle was to be joined. You would 
have cane that this was a ae) of surgeons 


| tainous horizon shimmered with the soft 
‘glow of enemy guns; the German artillery 
1ad not been so intense since the beginning 
f the Italian campaign. The woods around 
-us were full of fireflies, making fun of us 
with their minute explosions. I ate my K 
rations with Lieutenant Eve Curie, that fabu- 
lous woman who had journeyed among war- 
ors around the globe and now was writing 
thetn for the French information service. 


ie he stood tall and thin in the ee her 


nd been trampled by a Sherman tank, an 
ct beneath a mastodon, and she had been 
the hospital until a short time ago. 

There were four figures immobile against 


bo e hele heads. ae were F ich sol- 
with their German prisoners, waiting 
1e conference to finish in the tent. I 
feel” my finger twitch impatiently 


es. | 
the four old ladies waited in San 


gp 


MEDIEVAL TOWERS OF SAN GIMIGNANO 


The great towers that dominate San Gimignano once belonged to the city’s powerful families 
who used them as fortresses. Originally there were fifty-six; today there are thirteen. 
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Gimignano, clutching their shabby cards, 


against the wall of the catacombs. 

0430 hours passed and the tanks had not 
yet reached the base, because of the wooded 
and hilly terrain and the simplicity of re- 
sistance there. The Germans knew every 
chestnut tree, every plum tree and olive tree 
upon it, whereas we were advancing into the 
unknown dark. 0630 hours came with the 
artillery flashes dimmed by daylight, and we 
moved cautiously towards San Donato, a blur 
of walls and steeples and windows the color 
of lead. From a haystack to our right came 
the stern stutter of machine-gun fire ; some of 
our men went down with their bellies ripped, 
‘but Sergeant Abdulla rushed forward crouch- 
ing and grenaded the haystack from behind. 
The German dead looked foetal beneath it. 

From beyond the crest we were belabored 
with mortar fire, and we plunged from tree 
to tree as the ground gaped and the sky 
speckled ahead of us, until we got beneath the 
walls of San Donato. Among the first dead 
that fell to us we realized that we were con- 
fronting the 29th Panzer Grenadiers. They 
were young, clean, shaven; but arrogant and 
fanatic even when they rolled beneath our 
guns. 

Up and down the field we stalked them, 
and our grenades tore through their windows, 
and we drove them out to stumble beside the 
cattle they had slain. Our Moroccans ran 


with a sort of loping stride, regardless of 
their heavy packs and everywhere the mines. 


San Gimignano stands on a lofty hill dominating the surrounding fertile fields which provided the Germans with a powerful defensive pastoee: Here 
Moroccan tirailleurs, camouflaged by hay stacks, are beginning an attack. 


They burst in spumes of grey smoke and 
dirt, but others replaced them inexorably. 

__ We took San Donato, but there was no re- 
spite from the Nazi artillery, nor from our 
own. We dined in daylight at the obsetva- 
tion post upon chopped pig’s head, the greasy 
white hair still clinging to bits of it, but it 
was too reminiscent of that day’s butchery 
and I stuck to a butter-like cheese and the 
harsh red wine. The chapel gaped open be- 
side me, ten feet deep in rubble; a Christ, in- 
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tact, thin and thirsting, looked down and 
approved. 

“Ambulances,” said old Sergeant Mallin 
beneath his binoculars. His red beard wag- 
gled happily. “There’s a dozen Red Cross 
hearses moving up past point 264, so we must 
have laid that bunch out too!” 

You could feel rather than see that the 
Germans were retreating; death draws a 
vacuum behind it. We were up at 4.30 in 
the morning and San Gimignano on the hill 
looked no different as we approached its sky- 
scraping towers. We sent two battalions 
forking around the town. Four tirailleurs 
preceded our section of thirty men who were 
to take the highway into it. I followed with 
Mallin on one side of me and Eve Curie on 
the other. She limped on the leg the Sher- 
man had crushed, but she kept going at the 
pace set by those champion mountain men, 
and she was justly to get the Croix de Guerre 
for it. 

“T’d hate to have them think me a nuis- 
ance,” she said, as we scrambled down and up 
a demolished bridge. .They didn’t think so. 
They accepted her as one of them. It was 
her affair. They had Germans to worry 
about, for though San Gimignano was prob- 
ably evacuated, probably too there were 
snipers left behind. Surely there were mines 
and booby traps; we came upon slips of pa- 
per affixed to branches by the fleeing enemy, 
warning, their followers “Achtung! Minen!” 
Their read guard also had fled the French 


THE MOROCCAN SPAHIS ATTACK 


too fast even to bother to take the notices 
down. The road was littered with leaves 
and twigs and trees cut down by gunfire, and 
Sergeant Mallin gently probed these with a 
little stick, with the detachment of a piano 
tuner. 

He was saying, “Look out for that hay on 
the road. It doesn’t belong there,” when 
there was an explosion behind us and our 
gourmand mule came down in pieces. He 
had walked through that appetizing hay. 
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BRINGING UP SUPPLIES — 


While the struggle with the Germans tor as 
possession of San Gimignano waged furiously 1 
Moroccan soldiers brought supplies to the city. 


Steadily we walked up the hill rowan h 
towers. A machine gun, far in the we mo 
our left, spat forth six shots, and we flinched 
a little; it is the ;new soldier who doesn 
flinch. Black above our heads, were t ; 
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followed with the foolish pistols that b 
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AFTER, THE GERMANS LEFT 


At the left the French. flag hangs in San Gimignano’s main square; above soldiers are 
examining the ruins in a Tuscan chateau. 


THE FORTRESS CITY OF TUSCANY 


San Gimignano enjoyed its great period of prosperity in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Compared to numerous other Italian towns it suffered relatively little from 
the war. 


FROM THE OLIVE FIELDS 


“es Henle 


Many of the old and precious olive trees surrounding San Gimignano were destroyed by 


shell fire during the battle with the Germans. 


This idyllic view of the city was taken before ' 


the war. 


the dignity of officers, and Eve Curie limped 
along beside us, writing calmly in her note- 
book, or plucking leaves from the bushes and 
eating them, any kind of leaves. Eve is an 
‘heroic herbivore. 

San Gimignano was now close above us, 
dark amd back-lighted from the east. We 
crawled through the debris of the broken 
bridges, hoping that our tanks could some- 
how by-pass them, and suddenly, on a rise of 
ground before the city, there was a child run- 
ning away from us, and hot on his heels were 
what looked like civilians, who might con- 
ceivably be rushing to warn the enemy that 
we were there. We hurried now, pressed 
close to the wall on our right, and passed the 
first houses. There was no one in the rooms 
behind their shattered windows; there was 
still not a sound from the city, and the child 
still ran ahead of us. 

We came to the crossroads before San 
Gimignano and edged around it for fear of 
mines, and crawled into the shadow of the 
arched Porta San Mateo. Then the ghosts 
appeared, the pallid Italians who had hidden 
in the catacombs these last several months. 
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There were not many of them, six or seven 
here and four or five peering at us from the 
corner ahead, wondering if we were still the 
Germans. 

Then they saw that we weren't, because of 
our ridged helmets, and they thought we were 
British or American. Some of them clapped 
like children in their embarrassment as to 
what to do, and some of them cried like cats 
and fell upon us; they tried to shake even our 
hands that held our guns and covered us with 
slippery kissés. We couldn’t stop; we had to 
distrust them; very thin was the conscious- 
ness that we actually were the liberators of 
this town. The high grey walls would be 
ideal for snipers, their guns targeted to the 
civilians as well as ourselves. ‘Mallin strode 
along fiercely behind his jutting beard, shuck- 
ing his admirers to right and left. I walked 
in the space beside him, hoping that someone, 
even the enemy, would do something to re- 
lieve this tension, and Eve seemed to be jot- 
ting down that a rabbit was dead and looking 
at us with pale pink eyes. 

Mallin divided us into three groups and 
we moved carefully through the town along 


three parallel streets; like all war, it seemed 
bad cinema, the ragged soldiers, the guns” 
expectant, the hundreds of empty windows, 
the thirteen towers colossal against the dawn. 
And was was most terrible was the hush. 

We were aware of potential danger, but we 
knew too that we were walking above the fear- 
ful hearts of an entire city in the ancient 
catacombs and dungeons beneath the stree 
The bolder citizens, the more naive and the- 
opportunists, darted out to greet us, and soon 
they saw that Eve, who walked in pants, was}! 
a woman. a reeks 

“Madonna Liberatrice!” they cried, and 
rocked her from side to side with thei 
kisses; they were certain now that we were” 
friends. I fended them off as well as I 
could. I’d whisper, “Eve, there’s a big kissei 
coming!” They seemed to grow bigger and” 
bigger as we advanced, but Eve, smear 
with lipstick, passed through them graciously 
and firmly, until we came to the partisans. 

“We saw them at the end of the street,” 
and the hush was upon us again; we passed © 
between the cathedral of San Augustino and 
the blasted shops. We moved toward each’ 
other deliberately like partners in a country 
dance. And there was Roberto in a tin hel 
met you could smash with a marble, and the ||) 
Doctor, and the President of the Committee ||) 
of Liberation, and the young Dutch priest 
who wanted both cigarettes and informatiot 
quick. Too heartily and too quick. 

Mallin was climbing with a couple of hi 
men up the principal tower ; his corporal wa 
placing a machine gun on the steps of the! 
church. I felt I had no right of command |" 
in a borrowed regiment, but Eve magnifi-” 
cently handled the crowd. 

What should they do, they demanded. They 
had two prisoners. Bring them here, said 
Eve, and detailed two men as guard. The 

(Continued on page 30) | 


When the noblemen of thirteenth century San. 
Gimignano returned from the hunt they 
brought with them eee roebuck and wild 
oar. 
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This youngster in Brittany wears a dress sent by the 
tes American Red Cross. 


ee 


Belgium is one of the few remaining centers for dis- 


placed persons. These singers are Ukrainians, 


SEVEN STOPS FROM 


BROADWAY 


by Arthur Mayer 


Photographs from the American Red Cross 


I HAVE LIVED a long time on familiar 
terms with Frankensteins, wolfmen, Drac- 
ulas, ghouls, mummies and zombies. I am 
intimately acquainted with enemy agents, un- 
dercover agents and invisible agents. I know 
the techniques of Falcons, Saints, Sherlock 
Holmes and reformed Boston Blackies. ‘Mail 
addressed to “The Merchant of Menace,” 
New York City, has been delivered to me, 
without delay, by the postoffice. 


For twenty years I have operated one of 
the 186 Rialto theaters in the United States. 
My Rialto is located at Broadway and 42nd 
Street, sometimes referred to as the double- 
crossroads of the world. Here my essential 
stock-in-trade has been mystery, murder, 
mayhem and masochism. In my theater, hor- 
ror stalks through the night; green hands 
emerge from hidden panels; and two-fisted 
triggermen shoot at will. 


But now I know I had seen little in these 
twenty years. I have just returned from 
many months spent overseas during the war 
and since V-J Day. As a special representa- 
tive for the American Red Cross, I have trav- 
eled through India, China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and in many countries of Europe. 
There I have seen living zombies who re- 


At recess time these 
little girls in St. Et- 
ienne, France, gather 
for warm milk pre- 
pared from milk pow- 
der distributed by the 
American Red Cross. 


Fleets of sampans haul 

American Red Cross 

medical supplies along 

China’s inland water- 
ways. 


fuse to die; green hands wasted by terrible 

disease ; and triggermen who shoot for keeps. 

And there also I have seen children playing 

again in the sun; men and women who have 
(Continued on page 34) 


G I’s and American Red Cross club girl take a 
morning ride at Gmunden, Austria. 


IN THE HIMALAYAN jungles of North 
Burma and of China two plants grow with- 
out which the hill tribes could not survive: 
they are bamboo and cane. 

Bamboo is a much more remarkable plant 
than people who liye in the Occident are apt 
to expect. The purposes to which it may 
be put are almost endless and it has been 
called ‘one of the most wonderful and most 
beautiful productions of the tropics and one 
of nature’s most valuable gifts to uncivilized 
man.” There are many species of bamboo, 
ranging from small grasses to giant stalks 
which sometimes attain a height of 120 feet. 

Cane belongs to that peculiar mass of 
palms, known as rattans, which are found in 
the Malay Peninsula, China and India. Cane 
creeps or trails to an enormous length, often 
reaching five hundred or six hundred feet. 
It supports itself on trees or bushes and like 
bamboo it serves a great variety of uses. 

Two of the most spectacular purposes 
which these remarkable plants serve are in 
building the suspension bridges which are 
flung across hundreds of’ rivers flowing 
through the narrow gorges of the Himalayas. 
Were it not for these bridges, which are 
masterpieces of primitive engineering, com- 
munication between the various Hamalayan 
tribesmen would often be impossible. In the 
summer or rainy season when the snows are 
melting, bridges are necessary for crossing 
torrents which in the dry season can easily be 
crossed on foot. Large rivers like the 
Yangtze, Mekong, Salween and Irrawaddy 
rise as much as thirty feet when the melting 
snows from the mountains pour through their 
gorges and turn them into raging torrents. 

The jungle bridges are of two kinds, the 
suspension bridges’‘which may be crossed on 
foot and the rope bridge which is merely a 
single vegetable cable. In the construction 
of these both cane and bamboo may be used, 
either alone or in combination. As an ex- 
ample of primitive engineering the suspen- 
sion bridge is the most remarkable. The 
Abor tubular cane suspension bridge across 
the Dihang River on the Assam frontier is 


A MASTERPIECE OF PRIMITIVE 
ENGINEERING 


Spanning the Dihang River on the Assam 
frontier stretches this remarkable tubular 
suspension bridge six hundred feet long. It 
resembles a spider’s web in construction and 
is fifty feet above the water in mid-stream. 
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and the numerous other suspension bridges. 


Atos 


six hundred feet long and about fifty feet 
above the water at midstream. “When a gale’ 
blows through the gorge it will swing th 
bridge as far as thirty feet from its normal” 
position. To build this remarkable structure 


of the same sort which can be found through 
out North Burma, required infinite patience 
and uncanny skill. It must have taken un- 
told generations of primitive craftsmen to” 
devise the techniques which make these fra 
gile structures possible. 

The tensile strength of bamboo and cane } 
is considerable but they are difficult to bend” 
and awkward to handle. Only a few species 
are suitable for bridge building and it may be 


Cane suspension bridges are often hung from — 
high supports and it is often necessary to 
climb twenty feet to get onto them, 


hecessary to bring them from distant 
places. Before they can be utilized for 
bridge building preparatory work must be 
done. Bamboo must first be split and then 
the partitions must be cleaned out. Next, 
slivers no thicker than string and fifteen or 
twenty feet long are cut and carefully 
plaited to form a rope of about one inch 
in diameter. Several lengths of bamboo 
rope are spliced to one another to make a 
tope which is over one hundred feet long. 
A whole column of bamboos may go into 
the making of a single rope. 

Canes are cut to lengths of fifty feet or 
more and likewise spliced together to make 
cables several hundred feet long. How- 
ever, before this can be done the tough 
outer skin must be scraped off with a knife 
and the cane must be passed through the 
flame of a fire several times to make it pli- 
ant. That it must be both pliant and 
strong is obvious. A suspension bridge 
across a river three hundred feet wide is 
Subject to fierce stresses. It sways in the 
wind and there is considerable torsion. 
The sheer weight of the bridge drags it 
down in the center and the sag sometimes 
amounts of eight per cent of the length in 
Spite of everything the builders can do to 
tauten the structure by pulling on the 
ropes. 


(Continued on page 34) 


This improved cane suspension bridge in North This bridge in Tibet was built not to cross the river 
Burma can be used by mules. but to get around a sheer cliff. 


Using both hands and*feet a Nung tribesman crosses a monkey bridge. This cane suspension bridge in Assam is anchored to stout wooden supports. 


THE ORDEAL OF THE 
TYROLESE 


by Harvey Gregson 


IN INNSBRUCK, capital of Tyrol, one-time 
playground of British, German and Austrian 
tourists, there is depression. 

The depression is economic and spiritual. 

The economic depression arises from the 
fact that what was once a beautiful, clean 
Tyrolese railway station is now a mass of 
rubble, leveled at the center to take the inter- 
national trains, Allied airmen wrought the 
havoc at Innbruck station, as they have done 
at almost every strategically important bridge 
in Tyrol. Tourists do not exist unless they 
be the wives and children of the French, who 
occupy this beautiful corner of Austria, and 
they bring nothing to the exchequer of the 
hotelkeeper or peasant ; they live on the coun- 
try. The division of Austria among the oc- 
cupying powers has created chaos in distri- 
bution. Tyrolese dairy products no longer 


help to feed Vienna. The milk is sour before 
it gets there, the delays caused by zoning be- 
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At the Barbera Chapel in Meran a peasant 
woman places a candle before a carved figure 
of Christ. 


Heavy snows almost completely obscure the 
little village of Arlberg. 
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 rowfully, “but it was all a farce. The Great | 


‘ 


_der-in-Chief of the French forces, s 


stock. 
be all this the Tyrolese live. The e pe 


be tied into bundles and sent rolling ey 
the waiting oxen, The monk who incongrt 
ously crowns his becassocked figure with ; 
bowler makes the rounds of his mountai 
encircled parish. The innkeepers keep thei 
doors open, serving rationed meals in ex- 
change for coupons. The salt-miners at Hi 
slump along the wet clay tunnels — io 
them to the salt-face. 

The economic difficulties of life are su 
portable. “Life is not easy for anyone i 
Europe” murmurs the peasant. What he can: 


Tyrol, the aiaiflusionitess which has ‘lov 


The Gross Gloechner Highway is one of the 
most impressive scenic routes in the Tyrolean 
Alps. It takes its name from the highes peak 
in Austria. 


the London and Paris talks of the Great 
Powers. 

“We were promised democracy an : 
determination,” says the mountain-guide sor- 


Powers have no time for the Tyrolese. Th: 
hundred thousand Tyrolese are under Itali 
rule in South Tyrol. We trusted the . 
they let us down.” ; 
In the green-shuttered mansion of the H 
burg in Innsbruck, built by the Great Empress 
Maria Theresa, General Berthoud, C ‘ 


thizes with the Tyrolese, The battle. 
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i Seen in the distance stands the great castle 
built by the counts of Tyrol in the twelfth 
century. 


ang soldiers, who tramp the streets built 
xy the Roman legionaries, and whose studded 
boots echo on the very same cobbles as echoed 
to the silver-shod hooves of Crusaders’ 
mounts, also sympathize with the Tyrolese. 
Nobody acquainted with this delightful peo- 
ple, their country and their history can fail to 
appreciate their sense of grievance. 

_ Nor, when one visits the battlefields and 
cemeteries of the Piave, beyond the Brenner 
ass in what is now Italian South Tyrol, 
where scores of thousands of Italian dead 
repose beneath white crosses, can one fail to 
appreciate the Italian point of view. 

‘Modern Italy, like the Roman legionaries 
ho crossed the mountain barrier of the Alps 
and conquered the Rhaetia which is now 
Tyrol, wishes to guard her northern terri- 
ry where, in her view, it can best be guard- 
ed—where the passes cross the Alps. That 
< ‘one reason why South Tyrol, protruding 
eart-shaped into the Italian Lombardy Plain, 
remains Italian. 

In. 1914, Italian business men traveling 
tween Milan and Venice looked pensively at 
the towering Alps on their left and whis- 
pered: “The barbarians will come over the 
1ountains again.” They still think so today 
nd the more of these mountains there are 
Italian hands, the safer they feel. But 
are they not out of date in this atom-age? 
At one: time mountain passes meant a great 
il. Tyrol, at the cross-roads into Switzer- 
and Italy, suffered and acquired fame 
her ‘strategic importance. The Roman 
peror Tiberius was the first to push north 


sine 


m the Plains of Italian sod to con- 


The’ wild Ostrogoths descended into 
he ‘i foal: Italian plains via Tyrol and the 
‘to a Piet s towns and ‘conquer 


‘German-speaking Tyrolese 


Rome. After the Ostrogoths came the beard- 
ed Lombards, pushing over the well-worn 
Innsbruck-Brenner road to found their king- 
dom in the plains of Lombardy and to sow 
the seeds of a controversy which has become 
acute in our times, 

The Austrian-ruled Province of Tyrol 
which existed up to 1918 comprised 525,000 
and 369,000 
Italian speaking people, descendants of the 
Lombards, nearly a million people in all. The 
undivided Tyrol stretched from Lake Garda 
in the south to the northern range of the 
Alps. 

After the 1918 war Tyrol was broken up 
into North and East Tyrol, which remained 
with Austria, and into South Tyrol and the 
Trentino, which were annexed by Italy. With 
the annexation of three hundred thousand 
German-speaking Tyrolese became Italian 
subjects, and the mountain passes Italian. 

The question of South Tyrol would not 
have become acute if the sense of nationality 

e 
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One of Europe’s most luckless minority 

groups, the peasants of South Tyrol have suf- 

fered the brutalities of both Italian and Ger- 

man fascism. They still remain under Italian 
rule. 


—one of the curses of the modern age—had 
not developed. 

Under the great robber barons, whose pic- 
turesque castles are still perched precariously 
on cliff and hillside, from which they dominat- 
ed the passes and the passing merchants’ 
caravans, national loyalties did not matter 
a great deal. The chase and the pillage of 
everything passing their way was their main 


Some of the finest mountain scenery in Europe 

is found in the Tyrol. Here is a view of the 

Gross Glockner Highway, with the mountain 

from which it takes its name rising in the 
right background. 


recreation until, in the twelfth century, a 
family arose at Meran in South Tyrol to 
curb the other barons. The Counts of Tyrol, 
ruling from Castle Tyrol near Meran were 
not only powerful but had ideas of democ- 
racy far in advance of their age. In 1342 
the overlord of the Tyrol confirmed in a 
solemn deed in the German language the 
rights and liberties of the Tyrolese people’s 
assembly in which the citizens and peasants 
were also represented. The Tyrolese “Magna 
Charta” is one of the most treasured docu- 
ments of the Innsbruck Government. The 
six-feet thick walls of the barons’ castles 
were in those times proof against catapult 
and cannon ball but they were not proof 
against the independent spirit of the moun- 
tain peasants, dramatized by William Words- 
worth: in these words: 


“Give, herds and flocks, your voices to 

the wind! 

“While we go forth, a_ self-devoted 

crowd, 

“With weapons grasped 

hands, to assert 

“Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind.” 

Nor when the Habsburgs took over, fol- 
lowing the dying out of the Counts of Tyrol 
in 1363, did nationality count for much, The 
Habsburgs were internationally minded. To 
them questions of North or South, German 
or Italian Tyrol did not matter. Their blood 
was represented in practically every court 
of Europe: what sister lost, brother won. 

The union of the Tyrol with Austria was 
approved at the meeting of the Tyrolese pro- 
vincial diet at Bozen in South Tyrol and this 
union lasted from 1363 until 1918. For more 
than five hundred years, the united Tyrol 
was one of the strongest pillars of the Aus- 
trian state. 

Nevertheless the Tyrolese did not become 
Austrians, They adhere today to the same 
dress and dialects they inherited from the 
Bavarians in the sixth century. One might 
almost sense at times a contempt for the 
people from the towns, the Stadtleute as they 
term them and it is not to be wondered at 
that at times they get bad-tempered when, 
after a hard day’s work in the meadows, they 
are called upon to climb the mountains and 
rescue some too venturesome tourist who has 
let valor get the better part of discretion. 
“Those who know the mountains, respect 
them” says the Tyrolese slowly, and he has 
little time for those who at Easter and Whit- 
sun, when sudden snowstorms can envelope 
the climber in an impenetrable white blanket, 
persist in attempting the highest peaks with- 
out a guide. 

Not only did not the Tyrolese not become 
Austrians, they more than once quarreled 
with Vienna. Even today they sing the An- 
dreas Hofer song as if that great Tyrolese 
patriot had died yesterday. 

When kings and their. generals stood in 
-fear of Napoleon, the greatest soldier of his 
age, Andreas Hofer, a simple innkeeper, took 
up the challenge on behalf of the Tyrolese, 
_and the story of his resistance ranks with that 


in fearless 


of the Maquis in the present decade. Hofer 
put up the shutters of the Sandhof, his inn 
in South Tyrol, near Meran, and, relying 
on the promises of the Austrian Archduke 
John, ordered the beaconfires of insurrection 
to be lit on all the hilltops of Tyrol. Napo- 
leon had forced Bavarian rule on the Tyrolese 
and the Bavarians were pillaging the Tyrolese 
Churches, carrying away livestock and gener- 
ally behaving as conquerors. 


Peasants, armed with scythes, p 
billhooks and formidable clubs flocked 
Hofer’s standard. Within a few days, Ho 
in 1809, had captured one vital town afte 
another, including Innsbruck, from th 
French, and their Allies, the Bavarians, 

But the Habsburgs were fickle rulers. Th 
concluded peace with Napoleon and Tyrol 
was left under Bavarian rule. It was then 
that Hofer showed his spirit. He fought 


PANORAMA IN THE DOLOMITES | 
The Dolomites in South Tyrol are one of the most spectacular parts of the Alpine chain. — 


Formed of magnesium limestone they rise in peaks of extraordinary sharpness and they are 


streaked with veins of startling colors. ' 


Ke 


ind captured Innsbruck for a third time op- 
p ing fifty thousand French soldiers. 

_ Andreas Hofer during his short sojourn 
in Innsbruck in 1809 worked with uprolled 
leeves in the same Hofburg where the French 
Sommandant now works. When his various 
plans went wrong and he had to flee to the 
ountains which he knew so well, he was be- 
tayed and shot by the French, but he re- 
ased to have his eyes bandaged. 

It is typical of the Tyrolese spirit today. 
They see the freedom of South Tyrol far- 
ther away than ever. But they refuse to have 


gainst the combined Franco-Bavarian armies - 


Black Star 


Dressed in the traditional costume of his peo- 

ple this Tyrolean peasant took part in a dem- 

onstration at Vienna which demanded the re- 
turn of South Tyrol to Austria. 


their eyes bandaged. They face the fact 
squarely, in bitter disillusionment—and hope. 

What is the strategic value of a mountain 
pass? It depends whether one regards it as 
a base for defense or a position from which 
to launch an attack. The Brenner Pass, now 
Italian held, on the borders of South and 
North Tyrol, is valuable from neither point 
of view. At the Brenner, in the great moun- 
tain wall formed by the Stubai and Zillertal 
Alps, where giants like the Hochfeiler (11,- 
554 feet), the Rotwand, the Kluppen and 
others rear their snow-capped peaks into the 
clouds, is a low gap—the motorist need hardly 
change gear to surmount it—the Brenner sad- 
dle. Over the Brenner saddle runs the only 
railway to cross the main chain of the Alps 
without a tunnel. The Brenner is the most 


convenient and direct route from the north 
into Italy. At Brennero station Hitler and 
Mussolini met. At Brennero passports are 
examined, currency exchanged and within 
two hours one can be in Innsbruck, capital 
of Austrian Tyrol or in Bozen, chief town 
of Italian or South Tyrol. 

But as a point for holding or launching 
an attack on an enemy, even if the atom bomb 
did not exist, its value is extremely doubtful. 

The old frontier between the South Ty- 
rolese and the Lombards came into being at 
the gorge of Salurn, much farther south than 
the Brenner, and in the rocky narrows of the 
Etsch at Salurn is the gateway from South 
Tyrol into Italy. Salurn, on the main Bren- 
ner-Verona line, a few miles south of Bozen, 
is also the limit of German-speaking South 
Tyrol. Beyond Salurn, Italian speaking peo- 
ple live and work. 

From South Tyrol to the east runs the 
Puster Valley road and railway to Southern 
Austria. It can be freely admitted that when 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was a 
power, and sometimes an aggressive power, 
possession of the Puster Valley railway 
would have meant much to Italy. It was 
one of the main lines of communication for 
the Austrians fighting in Northern Italy and 
the Italians paid dearly in blood in their at- 
tempts to dominate it. The Puster Valley, 
both in the Austrian and former Austrian 
sections was also a main source of water 
power for the Austro-Hungarian Empire. But 
does it matter today with Austria shorn of 
all power and indeed struggling just to 
breathe? 

Before 1914 one could travel from Vienna 
to Bozen via the Puster Valley without chang- 
ing trains. Leaving Vienna at midday, the 
traveler at early dawn found himself travers- 
ing a valley dominated by mountains which 
press ever closer to the track. The famous 
peaks, the Gross Venediger, the “Angry 

(Continued on page 33) 


TYROLESE DEMONSTRATION 


The question of the South Tyrol is of vital importance to Austrians. This is one of a num-— 
ber of demonstrations held recently in Vienna protesting against the so-called autonomy of 
the South Tyrol under Italian tutelage. 


~~ Black Star 
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THE BATTLEMENTS OF NOVODEVICHI 


The Novodevichi Convent has walls thirty-five feet high and eleven feet thick 
furnished with towers, battlements and loopholes. 


Donskoi Monastery was built in the sixteenth 
walls are several churches including the beau- 
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EVERYONE HAS heard of Moscow's’ 
Kremlin. The eyes of the entire world are) 
focussed on it as a political center, if not as | 
an architectural monument. But there are ¥}) 
few people—even in the Soviet Union—who }} , 
know that Moscow has not one Kremlin, but | : 


seven. The six extra ones are ancient monas- 7} 


teries built more or less after the pattern’), 
of the Kremlin which is always spelled with | 
a Capital “ky” a) 
From the high bluff on the Yauza River 
where Androniev Monastery stands one can |}, 
see, or rather divine, the whole chain of 4, 


“God’s fortresses” stretching like a boom-/}; 


ings of Moscow have swallowed up the towers )}, 
and crenellated walls, but the initiated know © 
that the tall radio mast is near the Donskoi © 
Monastery, that the smokestacks of the great 
Stalin Automobile Works tower above what 
remains of the cloister of Simonov. They 
know that Novodevichi Convent lies near}, 
the Lenin Hills, and that Novospasski rubs}, 
shoulders with a huge apartment house which |}, 
is silhouetted against the horizon. Danilov |, 
Monastery is the only one of the ancient 
fortresses which has no modern giant to iden- 
tify it from afar. 

Most interesting architecturally and best 
preserved of the fortress-monasteries are 
Novodevichi and Donskoi, in the southwest- | 
ern sector of Moscow’s former defenses. They 
both stand in their original form. Ancient — 
Simonov, to the southeast, was completely ~ 
destroyed in the Troubled Times, then rebuilt. 7 
Danilov, Novospasski and Andrionov also} 
underwent reconstruction. Today, Simonov i 
has been practically absorbed by the Stalin 
Auto Works; little is left of it. Novospasski, 
Andrionov and Danilov are being used as liv- | 
ing quarters in a city which has a tough hous- |} 
ing problem on its hands. ; 

The six monasteries, or kremlins, formed | 
the keystone of Moscow’s system of medieval |} 


fortifications. Strategically speaking, Novode- |} 


ak 
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‘century ' by Tsar Feodor. Within its massive 
tiful Cathedral of Our Lady of the Don. 


important, if not the most ancient. Novode- 
vichi was well nigh impregnable because of 
its position in the loop of the Moscow River. 
Donskoi and Danilov barred the most nat- 
ural approach to the walls of the Kremlin. 

The center of the nascent power of Rus- 
‘sia, Moscow was threatened mainly from 
two directions—from the west and from the 
south. From the west came the Poles, the 
Lithuanians, and later, many European na- 
tions under the whiplash of Napoleon. From 
the south, came the nomadic Tartar Hordes. 
‘The northwestern, northern and eastern fron- 
tiers of Moscow were, as a rule, peaceful. 
| The Red Square Kremlin was the kernel 
of Moscow’s strength through the ages. Mos- 
cow became a “city” in 1156, under Duke 
Huri Dolgoruki, by acquiring a wooden stock- 
ade and a ditch. This was the beginning of 
the first Kremlin. It was at this time that 
Moscow’s first church, St. John of the Na- 
tivity, was built, which survived, remodeled, 
until a hundred years ago. Czar Nicholas I 
had the buildings razed; they interfered with 
the view from the new Palace. The city in 
the middle of the twelfth century was only 
seven hundred feet long; today its diameter 
is close to fifteen miles. 

Danilov Monastery, founded at the end 
of the thirteenth century, was the first fortress 
monastery in point of time. At that period, 
Moscow became the seat of a small duchy, 
and about thirty years later, in 1328, under 
Grand Duke Ivan Kalita, it was the center 
of a grand duchy. Although Moscow had 
been repeatedly attacked, sacked and burned 
in its political and economic infancy, the ag- 
gressive designs of its neighbors was natur- 
ally intensified by the city’s rise to suprem- 
acy among the Russian duchies. Thus its 
defense assumed an extremely important role. 
In 1939 Ivan Kalita built walls of oak 
around the Kremlin. Grand Duke Dmitri 
Donskoi, the famous national hero, started the 
construction of brick walls in 1365. These 
were completed in their present form under 
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SYMBOLS OF RUSSIA’S PAST 


Besides being national religious shrines the monasteries of Donskoi and Novodevichi served as 
havens for pilgrims, traders and foreign guests. 


Ivan the Third toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century. 

A few years later, a moat was dug around 
the Kremlin, connecting the Moscow River 
with the Negglinaya River which now flows, 
enclosed in a huge pipe, under the park along 
the northwestern wall. Drawbridges were 
built across this moat and later it was filled 
in, 

As Moscow expanded, it grew out of its 


protective armor. An extension of the Krem- 
lin, known as Kitai-Gorod, or “Chinese City,” 
was built toward the east and northeast in 
1534 under Vassili III. It resembled the 
Kremlin wall, but was lower, with less elab- 
orate works. A large section of it is still 
well preserved and runs along the Moscow 
River, east of the Kremlin, then north from 
the river. Fragments of it are visible in 
many places in the maze of streets and 


THE PARK AT DONSKOI 


Statues of Roman legionaries in bronze stand on either side of the central walk in the garden 
at Donskoi. They were placed there somewhat incongruously in the eighteenth century. 


OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF DONSKOI 


Donskoi is built in the form of a rectangle with massive 
brick walls and elaborately decorated towers. 


squares roughly northeast of Red Square. 

But the City continued to grow and ex- 
pand, and soon the Chinese wall became too 
tight for it. In 1590 Czar Feodor Ivanovitch 
had a low white brick wall built in the form 
of a horseshoe. It ran atop earthworks. 
The present boulevards of Moscow follow 
the line of that wall. All that is left of it 
are the remnants of the earthworks which 
cause certain curious differences of level be- 
tween the right and left sides of some of the 
boulevards. 

The last of the fortress monasteries, Don- 
skoi was built in 1592. 
_ Previously, the most well-preserved, Novo- 
devichi, had been built in 1524 by the father 
of Czar Ivan the Terrible in honor of Our 
Lady of Smolensk. Though it was a convent 
where the most aristocratic maidens of the 
realm took the veil, it was also designed as a 
stronghold capable of withstanding the siege 
of the Poles, Lithuanians and other western 
foes. Napoleon occupied it in 1812, and Hit- 
ler’s legions came within a score of miles of 
it in 1941. Its courtyard is the scene of the 
prologue of Moussorgsky’s opera Boris 
Goudonov. Czar Boris lived in the convent 
near his sister who had taken the veil after 
the death of her husband Feodor, the last 
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Czar of the Rurik dynasty. It was here that 
the people of Moscow came to beg Boris to 
ascend the throne in 1598. 

Peter I confined his sister Sophia in 
Novodevichi when she supported the reac- 
tionary revolt of the Strelisi (musketeers) 
and hanged the leaders of the revolt before 
the windows of her tower. The convent 
cemetery contains many a famous grave; the 
daughter of Ivan the Dread (Terrible) Anna, 
three of Peter’s sisters and his first wife 
represent the distaff side of the Houses of 
Rurik and Romanov. Denis Davydov, the 
famous guerrilla leader of 1812, the writers 
Chekhov, Gogol, the historian Soloviev, lie 
here. The famous Russian soldier of World 
War I, General A. A. Brussilov found his 
last abode within these walls, as did the com- 
poser Scriabin. 

As a fortress, Novodevichi, much as all 
the other Russian fortresses or kremlins of 
the time, is a polygon of high brick, stone- 
reinforced walls with towers, battlements, 
machicolations, covered walks, casemates, etc. 
In those days the star-shaped, angular form 
of the fortresses of Vauban’s school .had not 
made their appearance yet. Such “boxes” had 
sometimes the form of triangles (Kremlin), 
or pentagons (Chinese City), etc., but this did 
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CEMETERY OF THE OLD REGIME 


The graves of many of Moscow’s noblemen, soldiers and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries are in the old cemetery at Donskoi. 


not change the tactics of the defense which — 
was usually frontal in character, with en- | 
filade and cross-fire possible only from the } 
towers. . 4 
Although second to the Kremlin in majesty — 


THE CATHEDRAL OF THE VIRGIN OF THE DON 


The principal church at Donskoi honors the memory of the 
Virgin whose aid enabled the Russians to win a memorable 
victory over the Tartars in 1591. 


ly in its beautiful setting in the river bend, 
with the green Lenin Hills in the background. 
It now houses the Theological Institute and 
the Seminary which train new priests for 
the Russian Orthodox Church. One of its 
two cathedrals is an historical museum of 


great interest; the other is open for worship ;_ 


regular services are conducted there. A 
smaller church above the gates of the Con- 
vent serves as a chapel to the Institute. 
Dunskoi Monastery, located about two 
miles southeast of Novodevichi, stands smack | 
in the middle of the defile leading to the 


‘Kremlin between two bends of the Moscow 


-THE PROMENADE AT NOVODEVICHI 


On holidays the people of Moscow like to stroll along the 
shaded walks beneath the walls of Novodevichi, second only 


to the Kremlin in impressiveness. 


River. It was built in 1592-93 by Czar 
Feodor on the exact site where Russian troops 
defeated the horde of the Crimean Khan 
Kazy-Ghirey in 1591. That was the last time 
the Tartars came so close to Moscow. Little 
by little the plain to the south became paci- 
fied. Moscow started its march to the Black 
Sea, and Donskoi Monastery did not have a 
chance to play its appointed military role, 
except in the battles of the Troubled Times 
(1605-1613). 

During the Troubled Times, Czar Boris 
Goudunov instituted public works to alleviate 
unemployment and hunger. A wooden wall 
was built around the outskirts of the city. 
However, this was burned down during the 
battles of the period and Czar Mikhail Ro- 
manoy had an earthen wall thrown up in its 
place. Moscow’s present ‘Garden Ring” of 
outer boulevards runs along the circle of that 
wall. While the Kremlin, the Chinese City 
and the White City based themselves on the 
loop of the Moscow River, the earthen wall 
cut across the loop and formed an almost 


perfect circle with a diameter of about three- 
(Continued on page 30) 


GOD’S FORTRESS 


The mighty walls of Donskoi 
provided the monks with an 
ideal 


cow’s many wars with its ene- 


sanctuary during Mos- 29 


mies. 
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THE LIBERATION OF SAN GIMIGNANO 
(Continued frem page 18) 


the partisans, they said, had a great 
stock of arms. Bring it here, said 
Eve, and the two guns were placed 
beneath the cathedral font. Tran- 
quilly she took notes of those. The 
partisans were mighty proud; they 
seemed almost to be liberating us. 
They crowded upon us, fumbling us, 
as they struggled in front of us to 
look straight into our eyes, suddenly 
an hysteric frenzy seized them, and 
they wrestled like children in their 


happiness. “But you are French! 
You are French!” they cried. 
“Listen,” I demanded, “are you 
sure that all the Germans are gone?” 
“Sure! Sure!” They shouted. 
“They've gone north to Casale!” And 
someone added, “Except, perhaps, 


there might be a few of them in that 
tower.” 

That was a chilling thought. We 
edged through the litter of bomb 
havoc, the Dutch priest babbling of 
the hero he had been, and I looked up 
at the tall square tower, one of the 
thirteen for which San Gimignano is 
renowned. Little blue flowers mirac- 
ulously blazed in it on Santa Fina’s 
birthday. 

But affixed to the roof of it’ now 
was a ragged cloth which I was cer- 
tain I had not seen before. 

There was a whinny in the sky 
and a blast that shook the world as 
the first shell struck us. Stones from 
the tower fell around us. A pigeon 
plummeted. And there came the hush 
again as we stood stiff against the 
wall, until Eve said quietly, “That’s 
just to get our range. We're for it 
now.” 

Men came running. Others slouched 
with a stretcher on which lay a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, his foot split like the 
bloody hoof of a goat. We got him 
into the cavernous cellar of a hotel 
and I fed him brandy while someone 
bound his foot and shot morphia into 


him. Someone else passed slices of 
mortadella sausage, which we ate 
greedily. 


And a voice behind me asked, in 
genteel English, “Would you mind 
terribly if we took just a slice for the 
four of us?” 

I was half turned when the next 
shell crashed. A wall fell nearby. I 
turned, dazed, to see the four old 
English ladies. “Trrrump!” said one 
of them and resumed her embroidery 
of a quaint panel on which was writ- 
ten God Bless Our Ho... .!” 

“They call us Mrs. North, Mrs. 
East, Mrs. South, and Mrs. East,” 
said Mrs. South, whose hair still had 
traces of red in it. “We are English, 
you know, and we are so glad to see 
you. We seem to be the lost bat- 
talion, don’t we?” 

Damned if they didn’t. But my at- 
tention was only half on them be- 
cause of the German shelling which 
had opened up in earnest now. Quick, 
there would be the whine as of a 
hungry giant, then the thunderous bite 
and the gobbling of the town outside. 

Mallin shot a hairy forearm 
tewards me with a bottle of Grappa. 

“What the devil are you doing 
here?” I asked the four old ladies, 
without much concern. “Trrrump!” 
came the shell, and a scarlet dripping 
man fell down the steps into the arms 
or the doctor. 

Interrupting each other because 
they all were deaf, they explained 
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that they Had been schoolgirl chums 
and then emancipated ladies of means, 
and the war had caught them trav- 
eling in San Gimignano. “We’re 
quite used to it, actually, though the 
Germans cut off our water when they 
left last night. And there isn’t a 
great deal to eat. Some of the boys 
found six bombed cows the other day, 
but three of them were already rot- 
ten. We’ve had some fine plump pus- 
sies though; they do well on the 
Tavs aa 

A shell slammed through the hotel 
above us; they were coming’ at the 
rate of one every two or three min- 
utes now. This was different from 
the bombing of Berlin or London. It 
was personal. San Gimignano was a 
distinct and tiny target, and the Ger- 
man mortars could drop their bombs 
into it like tossing peas into a pot. 

“Come on,” said Mallin, “We've 
got to see the shelters here. There 
may be people hurt in them. And 
there may be Jerries too.” 

We sent three men up the tower 
where the white cloth was, and seven 
of us, led by a partisan, hurried 
through the tunnels where the citizens 
of San Gimignano stood, for there 
was no room to lie down. This was 
medieval hell, the hundreds of pallid 
faces retching hope at us, the hands 
tentative, the occasional candlelight. 
There was no water, and sanitation 
was impossible. 

A fat old woman hunched shaking 
in a corner; I drew my hand across 
her forehead and suddenly she went 
to sleep, or she may have died. We 
hurried on, through half a mile of 
catacombs, through the hands that 
clutched at us, caressing our pistols, 
away from the mouths that chanted 
“They are French! The French!” and 
back to the main square again. 

They were good but frightened and 
ignorant people, who probably had 
never known, as we military tourists 
did, what treasure they had abandoned 
in the town above them. Their well, 
dug in the thirteenth century, formed 
the hub of the Piazza Cavour which 
was the hub of the town. The library 
was nourished by its old waters, and 
the church called San Augustino, 
where the monks had sinned and been 
suppressed in the year 1280. 

There were more convents than you 
could shake an aspergillum at, and 
miniature palaces around courtyards 
filled with fig and olive and cherry 
trees, and bold palaces such as that of 
the Pesciolini clan, five stories high. 


There was nothing left but ruins of 


Rocca, built by the Florentines about 
the once great fortress called La 
1534; simple time had ruined it, 
gently; and though I was to see some 
of the town fall around us that day, 
and not mind it much except as to 
what might happen to me, I was glad 
that the brave proud stones of the 
fortress were no longer standing to 
crumble in shame before the Ger- 
mans’ guns. 

It bothered me too that most of us 
should know more about this exquisite 
tewn than the people who lived there, 


and that we knew it intimately 
through no desire of ours, but 
through Military Intelligence, Top 


Secret. 

We left the people in their burrows 
and returned to the Piazza. Some of 
the men went back to camp, for re- 
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placements were coming, and some of 
us stayed with San Gimignano, as you 
would with a house or a horse or a 
woman beaten, or any fine thing you 
loved. The Piazza was already a can- 
yon of splintered stone. 

Two of our men lay dead there. 
Ten others were wounded. “Trrump! 
—Trrrump!—Trrrump!” crashed the 
shells, much faster now, and rubbish 
fell out of windows, and a thin man 
shouted “I’ll permit no pillage! I'll 
not have that!” I heard the sheep- 
bleat of a shell arriving the second 
before it crashed; then something 
slammed into my head and I was 
nearly strangled by my helmet strap. 

We plunged into the hotel, in time 
to miss a ton of fine stone frieze- 
work, ~* 

“God damn it!” Mallin yelled. “We 
can’t do a thing till this lets up! I’m 
going to sleep!” 5 

That was an odd and inexplicable 
experience. Seven of us just sat 
down and went to sleep. We leaned 
against the wall of the cellar, our shut 
eyes facing the shattered doorway, 
and waited in the hush of sleep for six 
hours more. The shelling was con- 
tinuous, the worst any town in Italy 


had suffered from the Germans, and ~ 


each shell landed within a few hun- 
dred feet of us. But we slept. And 
the four old ladies placidly played 
cards, or embroidered. “God Bless 
Our Ho .. .!” regarding us as small 
boys who had played too hard that 
day. 

Mallin and I got up occasionally to 
rinse our mouths with wine and make 
the round of the town. The French 
soldiers had behaved themselves. The 
wounded were being evacuated on the 
lee side. of the town by Jeep, the 
stretchers strapped down to the hood. 


“4 am Mr. Mitchell,” said a 


‘man. “Trrrump!” said the bemb 


a mattress like a flying carpet sailed — 


over our heads. pet 
“Brom Boston,” said the little man. 
“Me too. Good place,” I said. 

Only ca i 


We sidled back along the walls to 


the dungeon of our old ladies. They 
were waiting for us, pert as birds, and 
still playing bridge. 

“Now look here, young man, did 
you really kill them?” demanded Mrs. 
East, trailing her fingers languidly, 


like a canoeist, across her picnic — 


soup, to see if it was hot enough. The 


others smiled’ at the shadows tossed — 


by the candle to the somber stone, and 
the rectangle of daylight in the door 
was dimmed by the passage of a man 
and an animal, perhaps a mule. 

I heard the metallic whine again, 
and the immediate “Trrrump!” of the 
shell that fell square upon us, and 


the avalanche of rock which smashed. 


upon us over the kettle of Mrs. East. 
I saw the cards hover for a long time 


in the air, while the blood and the l 


guts of a mule floated slowly towards 
us and enwrapped the faces of me 
and-Maltin and our four old girls, 
Someone, probably the mule’s 
driver, was moaning crazily, “Jesus 


Mother of God! Mother Jesus of ~ 


God!” . 

And Mrs. South, wiping a white 
swathe across her bloody face, said, 
“Trrrump?” 

And then she said, in the hush, 
“trrrump! ... Poo! ...” 

x Ok OX 

The drawings by Netta Aldington 
accompanying this article are repro- 
duced for “A Wreath for San 
Gimignano” by Richard Aldington 


published by Duell, Sloan and Pierce. — 


MOSCOW’S SIX OTHER KREMLINS 
(Continued from page 29) 


and-a-half miles making another ram- 
part. 

Finally, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a light earthen 
wall was built around the new out- 
skirts. It was little: more than an 
elevated path for soldiers and customs 
men patrolling the approaches to the 
city, with toll-gates where duty was 
paid on wares and produce. The wall 
was within the jurisdiction of the 
Treasury Department, then known 
as the Kammer-Kollegia. The line, at 
least in some sectors, still bears that 
name. 

This outermost ring had no military 
importance whatsoever, but along its 
irregular line we find the famous 
fortress-monasteries which guarded 
the most threatened approaches to 
Moscow—that is, the southern half- 
circle of its periphery. The necessity 
for fortified outposts which would 
keep at least part of the attacking 
enemy armies at bay or busy in siege 
was realized back in the days when 
the Kremlin was acquiring 
majestic and powerful brick walls. 
On the other hand, Moscow was be- 
coming a national religious shrine, as 
well, with a consequent growth of 
monasteries and convents. Thus, the 
rulers of Russia found they could kill 
two birds with one stone by building 
great walls around the monasteries. 
The monks were kept in, the enemies 
out. 

The monasteries and conventions in 
the northern part of Moscow, besides 
being religious shrines, served also 
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as hospitable havens where pilgrims 
and friendly traders, native and for- 
eign, could rest; where foreign em- 


bassies could brush up before the — 


ceremonial’ ride to the Kremlin. But 
the monasteries of the southern 
“front,” of which Donskoi was one, 
were built as powerful forbidding 


fortresses facing the hostile armies _ 


of the west and the nomadic mounted 
hordes of the southern steppes. 


Donskoi Monastery as a fortress is” 
a large rectangle of massive red brick 
walls with white crenellation and 


powerful towers decorated with in- 
tricate ornaments. Inside are several 


churches, among which is the beauti- 


ful Cathedral of Our Lady of the 
Don which is now a museum. Wor- 
ship is conducted in a 


The cemetery and park are very 
interesting. Some eighteenth century 


additions here give this typical Rus— 
sian scene a strange touch of con- ~ 
Such, — 


temporary pseudo-classicism. 
for instance, are the statues of the 


smaller — 
church nearby. 5: 


bronze Roman legionaries on both 


sides of the central walk, as well as 


some of the tombstones and monu- 


ments. 

Muscovites love to visit 
vichi and Donskoi and relive their 
history in the museums. They know 
the old fortresses will never more 
hear the sound of cannon. 


where ever will. Moscow’s war book 
must close with its eighth 
existence. 


Novode- : 


They 
hope that no other fortresses any- 


century of © 
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THE IDEAL SOLUTION FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


Are you puzzled as to what you are 
going to give your friends this Christ- 
mas? May we make this suggestion? A 
membership in the National Travel Club 
is an ideal Christmas gift. For years a 
number of our members have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to give mem- 
berships in the Club and they have found 
that the gift has always been greatly 
appreciated. And for good reasons. 

The first of these good reasons is the 
fact that once every month the recipient 
of the gift will receive TRAVEL MAGA- 
ZINE. Here is a publication that stands 
alone in its field. Its excellent articles 
and its brilliant photographs cover the 
world; they will appeal to all members 
of all families. They will appeal to those 
who are just beginning to travel, to vet- 
eran globe trotters, to soldiers and sailors 
who are anxious to refresh their memor- 
ies of the many parts of the globe they 
have visited, and to those who have never 
set foot outside their own states, 

But there is another important factor 
—that is the services the National Travel 
Club offers to its members. When travel 
conditions become more normal we will 
again answer any member’s questions 
about his travel problems. We will sup- 
ply information about hotels, railroads, 
steamships, air lines and other matters 
about which those who are planning trips 


_ to any part of the world are anxious to 


eighty-five national monuments 


ow. We will supply as well maps, 
pamphlets and other useful literature. 

A gift membership in the Club will 
insure your friends the services which 
you, yourself, have found’ so desirable. 
But what is more, it will give them a 
fascinating magazine which takes them 
on numerous journeys to the four quar- 
ters of the globe twelve times a year. 

If you will write to the Secretary an 
application card will be mailed to you. 
The Club will send all privileges to reach 
the recipient by December 24th. 


AMERICA’S BILLION DOLLAR 
PLAYGROUNDS 
The National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which has under 
its care all twenty-seven national parks, 
and 
widely scattered national areas, celebrated 


_ this year the thirtieth anniversary of its 
_ establishment. 


“The National Park Service is the trus- 
tee, for the American people, of a group 
of properties which is worth perhaps a 


billion dollars as real estate, but which 


has an actual value that cannot be ex- 


pressed adequately in terms of dollars and 


cents,” J. A. Krug, Secretary of the In- 


é ae terior, declared. 


“The National Park System contains 
the most stupendous and awe-inspiring of 
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the scenery of the United States, Hawaii 
and Alaska; the places of greatest interest 
to the geologist and the biologist, and the 
sites which are significant in the history 
and prehistory of this country. 

“These places have been established to 
provide enjoyment and inspiration to 
Americans of today and tomorrow,” the 
>ecretary said. “The Service and the De- 
partment have a heavy obligation, under 
the law, to hand them on to future gener- 
ations unimpaired.” 

Established by a Congressional Act 
signed by President Woodrow Wilson on 
August 25, 1916, the Service’s initial re- 
sponsibilities extended to only fourteen 
national parks and the twenty-one na- 
tional monuments then under Department 
of the Interior jurisdiction. 

During the past thirty years, the re- 
sponsibilities of the Service have been 
vastly increased. Many of the additional 
areas—historical parks, military parks, 
battlefield sites and others—under its 
jurisdiction were transferred to it by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933 
under the reorganization act of that year, 
as were all the national monuments which 
had been previously administered by the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Since 1937, administration of the Na- 
tional Park System has been based on 
four regions. Region One, with head- 
quarters in Richmond, Virginia, includes 
twenty-three States in the East and South; 
Region Two, with headquarters in Oma- 
ha, contains fourteen midwestern and 
Rocky Mountain ‘States; Region Three 
had headquarters at Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co, and embraces six southwestern States; 
Region Four contains five intermountain 
and Pacific Coast States, and has its head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


A NEW NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Acting Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman announced recently that 
Castle Clinton, historic landmark situated 
in Battery Park, New York City, will be- 
come a national monument as soon as 
title to the structure is vested in the Fed- 
eral government in accordance with the 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of eur 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


bill signed by President Truman on 
August 13. At present Castle Clinton is 
the property of the City of New York. 

Castle Clinton was famous to genera- 
tions of Americans as Castle Garden and 
is intimately associated with the growth 
of the United States. Constructed over a 
period of years, beginning in 1808, as a 
fortification for the defense of New York 
Harbor, it served as the military head- 
quarters of the United States Army in 
New York during the War of 1812. Ceded 
to the city a few years later and renamed 
Castle Garden, it became a central point 
for the Nation’s public and social life. 
One after another the American presi- 
dents were received here, and noted for- 
eign visitors such as General Lafayette 
and Louis Kossuth. It was in Castle Gar- 
den that Samuel F. B. Morse gave his first 
demonstration of the telegraph and P. T. 
Barnum introduced Jenny Lind, the 
Swedish nightingale, to America. 

From 1855 to 1890 Castle Clinton was 
the principal immigration station for the 
United States, receiving over two-thirds of 
the immigrants arriving during that peri- 
od. Through its gates passed some eight 
million future Americans whose grand- 
children and great grandchildren have in 
this day fought to preserve the common 
national heritage. In a sense, Castle Clin- 
ton is the ancestral Jamestown or Plym- 
outh Rock to a large section of the 
present-day American population. In its 
latest phase, this structure, which had 
served in turn as fortification, restaurant, 
lecture hall, and immigration station, 
housed the New York City Aquarium, and 
will be remembered by many on account 
of the remrakable marine exhibits that 
were displayed there. 


CACTUS RIGHTS 


In the Valley of Mexico every cactus 
plant is not only privately owned, but 
rights to use it are leased out to inter- 
ested neighbors. As you drive out from 
the City of Mexico, those rows of maguey 
cactus, the rentable variety, which seem 
planted only as boundary markers be- 
tween the fields, are all really tagged with 
names. For example, the first cactus in a 
row is rented to Carlos Davila, the next 
to Juan del Rio, the third may be too 
small to rent, and so on. Each man has a 
certain little brand cut into a frond of 
the cactus which indicates it is rented to 
him. And all over the vicinity, scattered 
here and there, he has rented other plants 
from the farmers who own the land. 

The land-owner rents to these men the 
right to drain the plants of juice, just as 
an American farmer might lease his pine 
trees to turpentine-gatherers. The juice is 
used in the national alcoholic beverages: 
pulque, mezcal, and tequila. The tourist 
should try all three while he is in Mex- 
ico, but in moderation. 
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extended and will ultimately reach 
the great Tigre area with its sum- 
mer houses built over the river and 
its boating. Buenos Aires is a city 
of clubs; every organization—public 
and private—has its club where sports 
and recreation may be carried on, or 
where one may relax. 

Perhaps the most active city as 
far as sports are concerned is Monte- 
video ‘where the most progressive park 
department in South America is on 
the alert to meet the social ‘needs of 
all of its citizens. As a result her 
park system is the most complete and 
modern in Latin America. The parks 
are simple, functional, practical and 
designed to meet both active and pas- 
sive recreation needs. Playgrounds 
are provided in most neighborhoods 
of the city, as in the United States, 
the city has begun a system of com- 
munity houses, each of which is to 
act as a nucleus for the neighbor- 
hood unit it serves. Some of these, 
such as the one in Carrasco, called 
Tajamar, includes a social hall, small 
restaurant, tennis court and other 
sport facilities. 

Together with the city’s Master 
Plan office the park department has 
laid out and continued to develop the 
Rambla, the waterfront boulevard 
following ‘the ocean front along one 
entire side of the city, Parked areas, 
beach pavilions, pedestrian paths, and 
other facilities make this a source 
of benefit for the people. All of 
the people of Montevideo, rich and 
poor alike, have full use of these 
beaches. In the summer, from No- 
vember to April, the beaches are filled 
with people enjoying the white sand 
and warm, sun, The city planning 
office in Montevideo has also been 
called upon by the national govern- 
ment to do the planning for a pro- 
gram to develop better accommoda- 
tions for tourists in other scenic parts 
of the country. 

The Uruguayan government is de- 
veloping many sections of the coun- 
try for sports facilities, scenic at- 
tractions or historic interest. Small, 
economically managed stopping places 
for picnicing and camping, called 
poradores are being built. Montevideo 
has already built a number of beach 
hotels for summer use on public sub- 
sidies for the purpose of protecting 
natural scenic facilities and encour- 
aging tourist travel. North of 
Montevideo lies the interesting Parque 
Nacional, a most unusual park plant- 
ed on land that had formerly been 
a swamp, and was designed at the 
request of the Uruguayan government 
by a French landscape architect. The 
park consists of nothing more elab- 
orate than thousands of large trees 
planted in imaginative patterns— 
long curving lines, open ovals, dia- 
monds, and crosses, combining differ- 
ent heights of trees, and making this 
‘a fairyland—an artificial ballet of 
trees. It was only a few years ago 
that the park was opened to the 
public. 

Many of these parks and. scenic 
areas in Latin American cities are 
available to the people because of 
carefully regulated zoning practices 

which restrict the heights of build- 
ings or the use of surrounding land. 
‘Thus, the Cerro Santa Lucia in San- 
“tiago is protected by a building height 
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WHAT SOUTH AMERICA’S CITIES CAN TEACH Us 
(Continued from page 9) 


regulation for all apartments with- 
in a certain radius. All the water- 
front areas in Montevideo of which 
we have spoken, have similar protec- 
tion. Copacabana Beach in Rio is 
known to all American tourists for 
the fourteen-story apartments which 
line the Avenida Atlantida. These 
have been limited to that height in 
order to prevent over-congestion of 
the land, and to prevent the shadows 
of the buildings from spoiling the 
beach during the afternoon. In spite 
of this, however, certain parts of 
the beach are cast with shadows— 
a condition which would have been 
much worse without the control. 

The Latin Americans are to be 
applauded for the democratic way in 
which they use their beaches. One 
never sees fenced-in private beaches 
in Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay 
or Brazil, as one does in the U. S. 
in New England, Southern California 
or Florida. Copacabana Beach in 
Rio stretches for miles in a great 
white crescent and it may be dotted 
with workmen from nearby buildings 
playing ball or diplomats and bankers 
from the Copacabana Palace sunning 
themselves. No private construction 
is permitted between the boulevard 
and the water’s edge. Ipanema Beach 
to the south is likewise free to all 
citizens—and so on down the mag- 
nificent coast a thousand miles to 
Uruguay. Small towns north of 
Montevideo have been planned ex- 
pressly for the use of the beaches; 
these are considered public property 
and there is never a fence or a fee 
to bar one’s way. At the same time 
the Latin Americans then have the 
advantage of an unbroken view of the 
beach with all buildings well set back 
from the sand and surf. 

We have looked at boulevards, 
parks and beaches; now let us see 
the buildings where people live and 
work. Public buildings command 
attention. From the earliest days 
in Latin American cities, public build- 
ings have been given a place of honor, 
emphasis and convenience. The 
Cabildo and the Cathedral were al- 
ways grouped about the central plaza 
—this was required by the Laws of 
the Indies. This tradition estab- 
lished centuries ago still lives on today 
and continues to work to the advan- 
tage of the citizens of the Latin 
American cities. For example, in 
Santiago, Chile, if a person wishes 
to visit the City Hall, stop at the, 
Post Office and drop in for a few 
prayers in the Cathedral he need 
only walk around the main plaza; if 
he wishes to call on the President of 
the country, the War Department and 
the Department of Agriculture, there 
is a convenient grouping of buildings 
in the Federal Center at the Plaza 
Bulnes. Similar groups of public 
buildings in many other cities are 
arranged in an orderly manner and 
provided with a spacious setting be- 
coming the public function of the 
edifices. 

In Buenos Aires, the city fathers 
built the Casa Rosada, White House 
of Argentina, on the old Plaza de 
Mayo, near the Cabildo and the 
Cathedral. The main avenue, Aveni- 
da de Mayo, continues straight out to 
the Congress Building. One of the 
most outstanding public buildings in 


hd 


the hemisphere is Rio’s Ministry of 
Education and Health, rising above 
the streets on columns that permit 
free passage of pedestrians beneath 
the building. 

The Latin American way of life 


has been modernized considerably in 


recent years through the widespread 
acceptance of modern architecture on 
a greater scale than in our country. 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay have 
perhaps the most outstanding. work. 
Apartment houses which feature bal- 
conies, large areas of glass and imag- 
inative use of building materials are 
often located overlooking the parks, 
boulevards and waterfront develop- 
ments. 

Suburban residential areas of many 
cities outdo those of the United 
States, Lima’s Miraflores district, the 
Pacaembu, Jardin America and In- 
terlagos development in Sao ‘Paulo, 
the Carrasco district of Montevideo, 
are but a few that are as well-planned 
for modern living as St. Francis 


Wood in San Francisco or the Coun- 


try Club district of Kansas City. 
But in spite of this progress in city 
planning and in modern architecture, 
there are too many Latin Americans 
whose way of life is not benefitted 
as yet by this kind of planning. There 
are two sides to every city in the 
world, and this is no less true of 
Latin America. When we travel 
down south we are inclined to en- 
joy the more impressive parts of 
the cities without giving much 
thought to those areas where the 
masses of the people live. Occasion- 
ally we will visit quaint or pic- 
turesque districts, we will see primi- 
tive shack communities and palm huts, 
but we won’t think of the dirt, the 
disease, and frustration which take 
their toll in misery, poor health and 
death. There are about 85,000,000 
of the 130,000,000 Latin Americans 
who live in houses that are sub- 
standard and without! proper sanitary 
facilities. These dwellings exist be- 
cause wide-spread industry, which has 
raised the standard of living in the 
United States, has not yet penetrated 
Latin America—a fact we must bear 
in mind in viewing the works and the 
weaknesses of Latin American cities. 
This is the price that Latin Amer- 
ica has had to pay for many of her 
urban luxuries which were built in 
spite of an immature economy and 
the lack of industrialization. How- 
ever, we must realize that Latin 


America is today quite aware of the Ge 
problem she is faced with. As her 
economy emerges under the stimulus 
of war, she is beginning to build 
new kinds of wonders in scale with 
her fine boulevards, parks and pub-~* 


lic buildings but these are accomplish- 


ments of greater social and economic 
significance and they will have a new 
interest for travelers from the north. 
Today and tomorrow we can see 
a new Latin America emerging be-~ 
fore our eyes. In Chile, we can see | 
ten thousand low-cost dwellings built 
by the government in small neighbor- — 
hood communities, throughout many 
towns and cities. We can visit the 
fine new community center building 
built in the Parque Cousifio to pro- 
vide recreation and educational facili- 
ties for the people from the slums of 
Santiago. Over in Uruguay we will 
find excellent examples of workers’ 
housing, some individual houses, 
others apartment buildings. In the 
interior sof that,small country we 


“should visit the great new Rio Negro 


dam and power plant—a project so 
great that the lake formed required 
the re-drawing of the maps of the 
country. Here is a little TVA. In 
Brazil the new steel plant with its 
complete town at Volta Redonda will 
soon be turning out steel to build 
more modern buildings, provide for 
more modern living for greater num- — 
bers of the people. 

What Latin America has planned, 
she has generally done well, whether 
in colonial or modern vein; where 
she has failed has often been through 
social, economic and political forces 
beyond her control. With a little she 
has done a great deal to enhance — 
urban living and will continue to do 
more and more. z 

When we have seen the whole pic- 
ture of urban life in Latin America 
we can return home and think a little , 
about our own cities, how we with — 
all of our wealth and freedom of en- — 
terprise could have many more facili- 
ties designed for better living like 
those in Latin American cities. We 
can have many of the facilities we 
travel abroad to see, right here at 
home, provided we shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities and see to it that our 
planners and civic leaders work on 
the projects we really want. 
cities of the United States have much 
to learn from the cities of Latin 
America. Visit these cities to the 
south and see for yourself. ; 
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Wife” Schoenspitzy and others come 
‘into view. 


From Lienz, last main 
stop before South Tyrol, with its 
thirteenth century castle, the moun- 
taineer could start the ascent of that 
Mecca of all Austrian alpineers, the 


12,458 feet high Gross Gloeckner, 


highest of the Austrian Alps—no 
climb for amateurs, and from the 


‘summit the end of the Alpine chain 


can be seen to the south, while to the 
north the Bohemian Forest and far- 
off Bavarian Plain are visible. 
Relics of the 1915-18 campaigns 
abound in the Puster Valley peaks. 
What an expenditure of human ef- 
fort was necessary to fight at such 
heights. Here are tunnels carved in 
rock amidst the clouds on permanent- 
ly snow-covered peaks, empty rusted 
shell cases betraying old gun-sites 
on seemingly impossible slopes, old 
caved-in dug-outs littered with rusty 
steel helmets, barbed wire brittle 


with age and corrugated iron. Here 


crack Italian Bersaglieri pitted them- 
selves in merciless combat against 
crack Kaisersjaeger of Tyrol. Neatly 
fenced cemeteries in the scant areas 
of almost level ground, the gates of 
which are always surmounted by a 
triangular-shaped shrine with a figure 
of Christ, are grim evidence of the 
cost of the fighting. 

But surely no heroes ever had 
more beautiful resting places. All 
around them are the massive moun- 
tains for which they fought. Sweet- 
smelling Alpine flowers flourish. 
From the heights one looks down 
into valleys with their azure blue, 
deep and placid lakes, around which 
dazzling white houses cluster, look- 
ing no larger than pebbles. What 
stories are to be told in this Dolo- 


“mite country. A: tyrolese company 


ascended the almost perpendicular 
sides of the most difficult of the 
mighty Three Pinnacles’ in the Al- 


tenstein Valley to mount a machine 
gun post until mortally wounded by 


shell fire. They died and remain 
on the summit. 
And so, over the peaks of the 


. Three Cobblers, Elferkogel, Sorapis, 
_ with the highest and grandest of all 


the Dolomites in the distance, the 


-Marmolata with its glacier, we ar- 
‘ive at the skiers’ paradise of Cor- 


tina and then go down to Bozen. 
This beautiful country would never 


: have. witnessed such human agony or 
t now be the result of such heart-burn- 


ing to the Tyrolese but for the in- 
trigues of diplomacy. In 1915, Baron 
Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter was bargaining with Austria as 


_ to whether Italy should join Ger- 
4 many, 
- Britain. 
grant the Italian demands, so Italy 
: turned to the Allies. 


or join France and Great 
Austria was unwilling to 


The annexa- 
ae Tyrol by Hels. was the 


THE ORDEAL OF THE TYROLESE 
(Continued from page 25) 


result, although Lloyd George said 
that “to tear out of the Tyrol the 
birthplace of Andreas Hofer must re- 
sult in endless trouble and_ resent- 
ment.” The new frontier was also 
a negation of point nine of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace program that 
“An adjustment of the Italian fron- 
tier must be carried out in accordance 
with a clearly defined national line.” 

Economically and spiritually the 
effects of the annexation of South 
Tyrol have been disastrous for Tyrol 
and Austria. 

Separated from their kinsmen in 
Austria, the South Tyrolese have 
never regained their main markets. 
Nearly half the South Tyrolese live 
by agriculture and forestry. Before 
the 1914-18 war 130,000 hectolitres of 
wine went to Austria annually. After 
that war the figure was 60,000. Italy 
never replaced Austrian markets. In 
1939 over 17,000 wagons of fruit 
were loaded at South Tyrolese rail- 
way stations. About seventy-nine per 
cent went north, and twenty-two per 
cent south. The Italians did not 
need Tyrolese fruit; they have plenty 
of their own. ~ The Italian economy 
derived no great benefit from South 
Tyrolese cattle farming, timber or 
quarrying as is evidenced by the fig- 
ures of the Italian senator Ettore 
Tolomei. 

But to Austria and Northern Tyrol 
this production meant the difference 
between enough and not enough on 
which to live. 

Since fhe Second World War, ow- 
ing to the breakdown of communi- 
cations, trade between South Tyrol 
and Tyrol and the rest of Austria 
has almost ceased with even greater 
hardship to the Tyrolese on both sides 
of the frontier. 

Some of the signs of the Italianiza- 
tion of South Tyrol would be laugh- 
able were they not tragic. Here 
on the walls of a barber’s shop we 
can trace the hopes and disillusion- 
ments of the proprietor. In 1914 
he was Johannes Schmidt, Haar- 
schneider. In 1922 he was made to 
alter it to “Guiseppe Schmidt, Bar- 
biere.” Nazi troops came during the 
Second World War and evidently 
persuaded Johannes that, whatever 
happened after the war, re-incorpora- 
tion of South ‘Tyrol in the great Nor- 
dic Reich was a foregone conclusion. 
Dutifully .the barber struck out 
“Guiseppe Schmidt, Barbiere”’ and 
painted his name beneath “Johannes 
Schmidt, Haarschneider.” Then, un- 
expectedly, Italy regained favor with 
the Allies and the Italian Carabineri 
pointed out to Johannes the enormity 
of his crime. So he is once again 
“Guiseppe Schmidt, Barbiere.” 

The Tyrolese thought their for- 
tunes had reached their lowest ebb 
when even names on gravestones were 
Italianized. Mussolini put 25,000 
Italians in Bozen. An industrial 
zone was established and newly erect- 
ed factories were granted preferen- 
tial treatment, especially that of tax 
exemption for ten years. The chemi- 
cal firm of Montecatini established 
itself at Meran, drawing its lime 


and power from South Tyrol and 


produced annually fifty thousand tons 
of lime-nitrogen, lime-nitrate and 
sulphate as well as three thousand 
tons of methyl-alcohol. 


Mussolini created in South Tyrol 
an area of economic value to Italy, 
especially as regards electric power, 
South Tyrol supplying nine per cent 
of Italy’s power consumption at the 
outbreak of war and scheduled to 
supply much more to enable coal to 
be dispensed with on the Turin- 
Milan-Venice railway in the Lom- 
bardy Plain. 


But still greater misfortunes other 
than Italianization were to befall the 
South Tyrolese. Many hoped with 
the emergence of Hitler that their 
problem of reunion with North Ty- 
rol would be solved. When President 
Dollfuss was murdered, South Tyrol 
was inundated with Italian troops 
moving up to the Brenner. “Hands 
off Austria” cried Mussolini. But 
then the Duce got himself in trouble 
in Abyssinia, to where, incidentally, 
thousands of South Tyrolese were 
sent in military drafts, and had to 
come to terms with Hitler. Hitler, 
callously, the South Tyrolese thought, 
made his declaration ... “I now fix 
a definite frontier towards Italy— 
the Brenner.” 


That statement of Hitler’s was the 
death-knell of Naziism in ‘Tyrol, 
which even beforehand had never 
taken root in a land of independent 
very Catholic peasants. Dr. Schu- 
schnigg, the brow-beaten Austrian 
successor of the murdered Dollfuss, 
planned to launch his plebiscite on the 
question of union with Germany in 
Innsbruck, because he knew where 
Tyrolese sentiments lay. 


The crowning ignominy for the 
Tyrolese was when Hitler, after the 
absorption of Austria, appointed a 
Gauleiter for North Tyrol, and that 
Gauleiter’s name was the same as 
that of the greatest Tyrolese patriot, 
Hofer, but before that Hitler trans- 
ferred scores of thousands of South 
Tyrolese, who were given the option 
of settling north of the Brenner or 
being sent to other parts of Italy, to 
the Reich. 


The Tyrolese had their revenge on 
Hitler when, some days before the 
capitulation of the German armies, 
they rose in revolt in Innsbruck. 
Under their young leader, Gruber, 
who is now Austria’s Foreign Min- 
ister, they fought the German soldiery 
in the streets of Innsbruck and cut 
the railways communications between 
Austria and Italy. 


The world reborn that comes with 
spring is seen to better advantage in 
Tyrol than anywhere in the world. 
The frozen streams melt and the rush- 
ing water gurgles beneath the planks 
which sometimes form the only vil- 
lage highroad. The foam and spray 
of waterfalls replace the glinting 
green ice on the cliff face. Pent- 
up masses of snow release them- 
selves in thunderous avalanches. It 
is the season of romance when Tyro- 
lese youths, in round felt hats in 
which multi-colored feathers are 
stuck jauntily, serenade the girls of 
their choice. The cattle are driven 
from the stalls adjoining the living 
rooms of the chalets where they 
have spent the winter, to fatten in 
the lush mountain meadows. 


The thick-necked Auerhahn, with 


_ are sure, 


its scarlet eyelids, throws caution to 
the winds, and falls a prey to the 
hunter’s gun as it spreads its fan- 
like tail and calls its mate. 


But this spring brought only dis- 
illusionment to the Tyrolese. Many 
of their young men are not yet back. 
They served on the Russian front and 
especially in Norway, mixed up with 
German companies, as Hitler did not 
trust his Tyrolese too much. 


Since the war the Great Powers 
seem willing to tear to pieces every 
one of Hitler’s treaties—the Vienna 
award which gave Transylvania to 
Hungary,. his Balkan and Polish ter- 
ritorial arrangements, but the Hit- 
ler-guaranteed Brenner frontier they 
will not touch. Ethnic considerations 
are invoked in the case of Trieste and 
Venezia ‘Giulia, but no ethnic con- 
siderations will be considered for 
South Tyrol. 


It was agreed, at the 1943 Moscow 
Conference, says Russia, that pre- 
Anschluss Austria should be restored. 
That excludes South Tyrol, and the 
efforts of Mr. Bevin, British Foreign 
Minister, to get minor frontier recti- 
fications considered failed. 


The Tyrolese harbor the suspicion 
that one reason why Mr. Byrnes will 
not press their claim is that he is 
afraid of upsetting the Italian vote 
in America. 


The Tyrolese, even under the Re- 
publican Government of Italy, do not 
have an easy time. There is natur- 
ally antipathy between the Tyrolese, 
who the Italians consider are and 
will always be Germans, and the 
Italians who have suffered so much 
at the hands of the Germans. Tyro- 
lese prisoners of war released by the 
Allies are returned to prisoner-of- 
war camps by the Italian authorities. 
Ninety percent of the officials in 
German-speaking South Tyrol are 
Italians. The Italians do not trust 
the Tyrolese. 


For the Italians the question of 
prestige is also bound up with South 
Tyrol. To obtain it they lost hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives in the 
1914-18 war. 


But Austria would compensate Italy 
for the loss of electric power if 
even a portion of South Tyrol were 
returned to her. To Austria and 
to North Tyrol, South Tyrol is not 
only economically of the greatest im- 
portance but even more so spiritu- 
ally. 


For the Austrians re-acquisition of 
South Tyrol spells the difference be- 
tween despair and renewed hope, be- ° 
tween collapse and survival. Food, 
wine, timber, the revenue from one 
million tourists annually, all came 
from South Tyrol. Is that why the 
Russians won’t discuss the question? 


The Tyrolese are tenacious. Pres- 
ident Wilson said that the handing 
over of South Tyrol to Italy was a 
miscarriage of justice. The Tyro- 
lese, who are so deeply religious that 
they will lift even an insect from a 
path where it is liable to be trodden 
underfoot, and who put shrines at 
the scene of every mountain accident, 
in spite of their present 
disillusionment that justice will tri- 
umph ultimately. 
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SEVEN STOPS FROM BROADWAY 
(Continued from page 19) 


survived enemy agents, murder, and 
mayhem—and still believe that old- 
time saints and romance and laughter 
may be theirs, without menace. Let’s 
drop in on them briefly as I’ve met 
them in odd corners of the world. 

In Calcutta a crowd of dirty, alert 
children has gathered around us. Beg- 
ging. We have no chocolate or 
chewing gum. They are disgusted. 
A sweet-faced tot, not more than 
three years old, has evidently tuned 
in on American Gl’s visiting the 
bazaars. When we also refuse to 
give cigarets, she says with mature 
directness: “Get the hell out of here.” 

Ai Assam we find the jungle on 
the move again. Vegetation seems to 
walk forward under your eyes, bury- 
ing rusting American bulldozers, 
dump trucks, and concrete mixing ma- 
chines under matted growth. In a 
camp along a stream we find a Red 
Cross field director. We spend the 
night and he shows anti-malaria 
slides to us and to the soldiers of the 
troop-unit stationed there. The sol- 
diers are impressed. The native 
workers are not; the screen has en- 
larged the mosquitoes. 

“Tt must be dangerous to live in 
America with such mosquitoes,” they 
tell us shaking their heads. “The 
ones we have here are too small to 
do harm.” 

Near Chungking, in the villages of 
the Szechwan Province, we see hun- 
dreds of red crosses painted on door 
frames. A cholera epidemic has 
raged there. We learn the peasants 
have no faith in needles stuck in their 
arms but are convinced the dread 
disease is powerless against two broad 
red lines painted at right angles on a 
background of white. The plague has 
passed but the life-holding talisman 
persists, to stave off further evil. 

In Tokyo my heart goes out to the 
men, women, and children standing 
for heurs in a long line. They are 
paying the price, I feel, for the sins 
of their rulers. They look hungry 
and their faces are expectant. I won- 
der how small is the pittance of rice 
and sweet potatoes they will’ receive. 

Riding Through Belgium, we come 
to one of the few remaining centers 
for displaced persons. It is getting 
dark and bonfires have been lighted. 
Songs rise and fall on the spring 
night. Each nationally seems to as- 
sociate with its own group, and we 
note there is no race suicide among 
these former slave laborers. For 
children are everywhere. And wheels, 
with them. The youngsters have col- 
lected wheels from anything they 
could lay hands on, building wagons, 
pushcarts, and bicycles, with or with- 
out tires. On these they whizz about 
crazily creating a traffic peril like 
crossing “The, Loop” at Madison and 
State. 


At Naples we stop to watch a con- 
valescent American soldier who is 
painting a mural. He doesn’t paint 
the Bay of Capri, nor the beauty of 
Vesuvius. Instead he sketches an old 
swimming hole in America, a pot- 
bellied stove in a village store, a lane 
leading to a farm house. We learn 
that a homeward bound transport 
sailed without him the week before 
and that he was supposed to be on 
it. He couldn’t stand to leave a half- 
finished mural for a Red Cross recre- 


atien center. 

Stopping briefly in China, en route 
to the Philippines, we find the misery 
this year, 1946, seems to make the 
travail of Europe look petty. Forty 
million persons are displaced. At 
least twenty-four millions are in dire 
need. Roads are jammed with China’s 
hordes of starving, tuberculous and 
unclothed. A toothless woman stirs 
a piece of tough skin in a pail of hot 
water beside the road; coolies are 
picking buttercups in the fields for 
their evening meal. 

We eat with a Red Cross man who 
has just returned from delivering a 
caravan of medical supplies to inland 
provinces. He is a school teacher 
from Virginia. 

Two days before when he had 
stopped at a small inn for a cup of 
tea, his Chinese drivers had rushed in 
to the table where he was seated. 
They tell him bandits have seized and 
are sacking the trucks. 

Conscientiously draining his cup, he 
saunters forth and approaches the 
two-gun leader of the bandits. With 
great deference he presents his card 
and asks the pleasure of the ruffian’s 
company over liquid refreshments. 
While they test the strong rice wine, 
he describes the work of the Red 
Cross and tells how it flew airplanes 
over The Hump at heavy cost to 
American lives to save Chinese lives 
Two glasses later, the agitated bandit 
leader strides to the window and bel- 
lows to his henchmen to stop unload- 
ing. He returns and listens disconso- 
lately while the Virginian outlines his 
plan for hostels to serve the starving 
and free clinics to serve the diseased. 

Finally the burly chief can stand it 
no longer. He yells to his cut-throats 
to reload the stolen goods. “But you'll 
leave me some gasoline?” he pleads, 
weeping now in his wine. “It will 
save prestige. I have a_ beautiful 
stolen jeep but my whole career de- 
pends on being able to make it go.” 

“If I give you gasoline,”’: the Red 
Cross man says sympathetically, “my 
authorities will never forgive me, or 
let me have any more.” 


Sulkily the bandit leader stalks 
away to confer with his companions 
in crime, and taking advantage of the 
recess, the Virginian orders his drivers 
to start up their trucks and get going 
as fast as possible. Before they can 
leave, the robber chief comes back 
waving a pistol in one hand and a roll 
of Chinese bills in the other. “Here’s 
fifty thousand dollars (about $50 in 
American money). I made my men 
give, to help your work,” he an- 
nounces: “Start now quickly,’ he 
waves his gun, “and keep to the valley 
road. The hills in this section may 
have bandits in them.” 

These are our people—humorous, 
pathetic, weak, and blustering—even 
as you and I. They are all at their 
own double-crossroads of the world, 
along their own dramatic rialtos. And 
al; of them, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are seeking beauty, under- 
‘standing, and compassion in the things 
about them. Every man and woman 
I met seemed intensely aware of the 
transient nature of human existence. 
They sense they have become frail 
members of a new vast fellowship 
which must find its own way out. 

Let’s keep to that fellowship. 


ENGLAND’S OLDEST INDUSTR 
(Continued from page 13) 


Norman days he received a lamb, a 
fleece, and the milk of his flock 
for seven nights after equinox, today 
he has the right to dispose of the 
lambs’ tails at tailing-time. 

Why, the townsman asks, does the 
shepherd tie on his shears a slip of 
wool from each pelt? 

“Them’s ‘perks,’” he replies. “Ye 
know, a piece of wool the size of a 
bee’s knee makes a yarn as long as 
a man’s finger-nail.” 

The custom was part of his per- 
quisite in the days when the shep- 
herd turned up for shearing spick 
and span in a freshly laundered 
smock with a posy pinned thereto. 
He no longer has his wife weave his 
“perks” into cloth, but he still ties 
them to his shears. 

The womenfolk play a big part to- 
wards the success of the flocks. 


When the last “dip” comes along 
in September the shepherds’ wives 


keep the great coppers boiling for——npeighbors, word travels from farmer, 


the water to dissolve the sheep-dip. 
While the water bubbles, the flock- 
masters of Yorkshire count their 
sheep: “Yan, tan, tether, pether, 
pimp...’ Are they really English, 
these people? Yes indeed; call them 
otherwise and there will be blood! 
But for all that many of their words 
are Celtic in origin, or Norman and 
pronounced so that the townsman can- 
not understand them. Round the an- 
vil in the smithy’s shop of the vil- 
lage where I lived recently, in the 
heart of the northern sheep country, 
one hears such remarks as, “Jem Yar- 
rer’s yows be deuin’ canny wid teups.” 
(Jim Yarrow’s ewes are doing fine 
with twins!) 


Immense is the pride of the shep- 
herd in his flock. Usually slow to 
anger, I remember one of their num- 
ber raising a horny fist at the Mes- 


BRIDGE BUILDERS OF THE HIMALAYAN JUNGLE) 
(Continued from page 21) i 


The cane bridge may be likened to 
a sailor’s sleeping hammock, though 
with much larger meshes. Few trav- 
elers will cross these bridges for the 
first time with a sense of security. It 
is difficult not to feel vertigo as you 
pick your way carefully, sliding one 
foot in front of the other, and holding 
on tight with both hands as the flimsy 
structure swings beneath the feet. The 
natives, however, have no misgivings, 
though they are careful to see to it 
that only one person crosses at a time. 
When a mixed party of men and girls 
crosses one of these bridges each of 
the men will gallantly set down his 
load and then carry one of the girl’s 
loads for her before he returns for 


his own. Women use the bridges. 


with perfect ease, and I have even 
seen a child crossing one of these 
bridges holding on to its mother’s 
skirt. 

Rope bridgés are much simpler to 
construct. They consist of a single 
strand stretching across a river. In 
the wooded parts of Tibet great rivers 
like Mekong are spanned by rope 
bridges every twenty or thirty miles. 
The rope made of thin slivers of bam- 
boo cunningly plaited is made fast to 
a tree or post high up on one bank 
of the river and secured to another 


and London, where talk is looser t 


serschmitt that cannongunned 
flock, “Ye dirty bastard,” 
nounced ‘barstard’), “Ye'’ve kille 
sheep.” Probably he had never use} 
the word before: it is not often hear} 
outside the dock areas of Glasgov) 


in the sheep-folds. 

And the shepherd’s affection f 
his flock is no less than his prid} | 
in it. Winter sees him trudge th] 
wild’ moors where wind blows th 
snow around sheep bellies. The ani} | 
mals cuddle together as the sno) 
piles up, the warmth of their bodie} 
forming “blowholes” by which the 
are located sometimes under ten fec 
of hard-packed snow. They’ve bee 
known to survive two or three week 
thus imprisoned, when the shepher| 
carries them down to the cottage o 
trestles and hands them over to h: 
wife to nurse back to strength. _ 

When in the north one dale (va 
ley), is more heavily hit than ij 


1 
} 


in the former to the latter: “T’ shape | 
burried—cum an’ gi’ a hand.” Ji 
such wild parts men stand or fe 
together, and so the plea for hel 
is seldom ignored. Re 

In the old days, and that’s onl 
half a century ago, the thick laye: 
of fat from the inside of the pe’ 
was always kept for candle-makin; 
Indeed, from the earliest times shee 
provided the Briton with most of hi 
needs. A use was even found fe 
the bones. Where paving stones we? 
scarce knuckle bones were thru) 
longways into the ground. Many @ 
American trooper in the Berks! 
town of Wantage (named afte 
“wants,” or moles, but more famot} 
for its associations with King A} 
fred), saw the little bits of sheey|’ 
bone paving in the seventeenth cei 
tury Stile’s Almhouses there. 
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tree or post low down on the 
site bank. Thus it slants steep! 
across the river. His body suspende| 
in two cane rings the traveler 
from one side of the gorge 
other. Of course, there must be 
of these rope bridges at each crossir) 
point, one sloping in one direction ar 
the other in the other. Precario: 
contraptions of this sort are proper) 
called “monkey bridges.” == | 

Single ropes for crossing rivers cz] 
also be found in the densely forest«| 
and uninhabited mountains where 
Irrawaddy River rises. So 
they are stretched sixty feet 
dangerous rapids and to cross them | 
a difficult feat for the uninitiate} 
However, Nung tribeswomen 1 


with babies tied to their backs. 

No traveler coming suddenly 
of these rope or suspension 
the jungle will fail to 1 
ingenuity which made it possi 


gineering ability is a matte: 
and opportunity. With t 
knowledge and the meage: 
material and tools they posse: 
Himalayan tribesmen have 
veritable masterpieces. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS- 


CAN YOU- 


I. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries. 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 
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Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know _ historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 


who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc. 


tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 
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THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 
I. The Fixed Background. 
II. Walls. 
III. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 


XVIII. Jacobean and 


Restoration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queer Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale, 


yuees. XXI. The Adam Period 
VI. Color and Color in England and Amer- 
Schemes. ica. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- XXII. American Adapta- 
ment of Furniture. a _ of ‘acre and 
nt: 5 
WillenDextiless# Hlaneings: se me ae ; 
IX. Choosing, Framing ., . Sparen 


Prokesdiati: 
and Hanging Pictures. roression 
XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 


Apartment. 
XII. Historical Back- XXVI. Light, and Color. 
grounds. 


XXVII. Use of Space. 
XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a. The 
Modern House. b. 


XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. The Modern Shop. 


XVII. The Neo - Classic XXX. Combining Modern 
Style. and Period Decoration. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


200 East 37th St. New York 6, N. Y. 


Arts AND Decoration Home Srupy Course «xn IntTer1toR Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


PAC lintess tee Marre i bei Mac cies ct ae ohcasie ardiicenteds? aici thet eile 


HE gay sketches above—many of them made on Luzon during 


the war by Sgt. Tom Scott, and sent as “‘letters’ to his wife—can only 
| suggest the warm and friendly welcome awaiting you in the ‘Philippines. 


It is a welcome born of friendship for America and Americans. And 
| your visit will make more friends, too—will strengthen business ties—will 
| enrich that understanding with the Orient so necessary to future Peace. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE ORIENT — The world’s supreme travel experience 


Yes —plan now to travel with us. Plan now to enjoy the world’s supreme 
travel experience —a trip to the Orient aboard one of the speedy new 
ships of American President Lines. These ships, now building, offer 
| comforts beyond description. The outside staterooms are air-conditioned. 
| Swimming pools are provided. Excellent cuisine, carefree entertainment, 


\ | cafe-grills make leisure a pleasure. - 
pat 


Normal *Round-the-World service 
touches 14 eountries and 28 ports 
of call: New York - Boston 
Havana + Cristobal « Balboa - Los 
Angeles + San Francisco + Honolulu 


Yokohama + Kobe + Shanghai ~ 


Hong Kong - Manila - Singapore 
Penang « Colombo + Bombay « Suez 
Port Said - Alexandria - Naples 
Genoa + Marseilles - (New York) 


At your service-—75 years 
experience in trans-Paeific | 
your travel agent. Or wnite o 
at 604 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
State St., Boston 9; 716 " 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, 


‘South Dearborn St., Chica 


Henry Bldg., Seattle; 510. \ 
St., Los Angeles 14; or 311 
St., San Francisco 4 (Hea 
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